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THE NURSERY SCHOOL MOVEMENT AND HOME 
ECONOMICS 


ARNOLD GESELL 


Director of Yale Psycho-Clinic, Yale University 


Is this pre-school child movement just another fad? Significantly 
enough we do not hear this question asked very often. There is a 
growing realization that the many activities which are making a stir 
in the pre-school field of child welfare have arisen out of fundamental 
necessities. Society is very evidently casting about for more basic 
methods of protecting the development of the pre-school child. The 
movement as a whole has ramifications, which are both wide and deep. 

In the very nature of things it must have far-reaching implications 
for all students of home economics. The present-day interest in the 
welfare of the pre-school child is a revival on a higher and more compre- 
hensive basis, of the child study movement of a generation ago. But 
this new interest is more than a popular one; it is avowedly shared by 
professional workers in medicine, psychiatry, psychology, mental 
hygiene, social work, and education. Leaders in public health and 
school administration are recognizing the need of new policies which 
will give the pre-school child more adequate social protection. A quiet 
but steady revolution in the socialized control of the early period of 
childhood is well under way. 

Now why should there be this somewhat sudden concern for the 
pre-school child? The reasons are many and they are convergent. 
Here are a few. 

1. The pre-school age is the most critical in the whole span of develop- 
ment. More deaths, damages, and defects occur in the first half decade 
of life than in any comparable subsequent period of life. 

2. The birth rate in civilized countries has been on a steady decline. 


This must be partially compensated for by better care for the children 
369 
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born. Families are smaller; society therefore places a greater premium 
on the infants that are born. 

3. Adult physical stamina is conditioned by healthy development in 
infancy and childhood. 

4. Public elementary education has not proved a fully adequate 
instrument for insuring the child’s health and education. 

5. The home needs more social recognition and support. Parents 
need more training and guidance in the socially significant problems of 
child care. 

These considerations all hang together, and their combined weight 
has created what we vaguely characterize as the pre-school movement. 
Some have felt that this social solicitude for young children portends a 
weakening of the home. But why should it? Why does it not rather 
signify a promising effort to strengthen the efficiency and to supple- 
ment the shortcomings of the present home? Why not regard it as a 
constructive adaptation to new conditions, which demand some revi- 
sions in the present economy of the home? We may well look to 
leaders in home economics to reveal dangers if there are any, and to give 
guidance and impetus to those activities which are moving in the right 
direction. 

The new social concern for the pre-school child has come to tangible 
expression in the nursery school. Both in England and America we 
have a nursery school movement, which the World War has accelerated. 

As early as 1908 in England the Board of Education reported through 
one of its committees: ‘‘(1) that the infant schools of the time were 
unsuitable for very young children, both as regards hygienic conditions 
and mental occupation; (2) that, nevertheless, large numbers of chil- 
dren would be left all day uncared for or unsuitably ‘minded’; if they 
were not allowed to come to school before the age of five.”’ 

Ten years later the English Parliament enacted in the Fisher Educa- 
tion Act of 1918 a clause permitting local education authorities to 
support nursery schools or classes for children over two and under five 
years of age “‘whose attendance at such a school is necessary or desir- 
able for their healthy physical and mental development.” 

Margaret McMillan, who is both a pioneer and a spokesman for the 
British nursery school idea, sums it up in three sentences: “Our feet 
are on the threshold of a new world—a world where we shall deal mainly 
with causes, not effects, with prevention rather than cure.” ‘The fact 
that we can take two or three hundred children into an Open-Air 
Nursery School without risk of infection, without risk of overcrowding, 
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without risk of mass treatment for all, has disposed forever, one hopes, 
of the bogies that frightened the authorities when the work began. 
It makes possible the gradual transforming of all Infant Schools into 
Nursery Schools—a thing which will make possible a new preventative 
service working at all our great social evils from the base.” 

In America, the nursery school has not received the degree of official 
recognition which has been granted to it in England. The economic 
and social pressure has not exerted the same visible force as abroad. 
The whole question is being approached in a more tentative and experi- 
mental spirit; but the readiness which a few larger cities like Washing- 
ton, Detroit, Los Angeles, and Cleveland have shown to readapt the 
kindergarten, suggests that we may soon develop a broad public policy 
in relation to the education of pre-school children. Indeed Los 
Angeles has taken over as many as sixteen day nurseries and made 
them an integral part of its school departments. Highland Park, 
Detroit, has established a nursery school as part of its public school 
system. 

In the present formative stage the nursery school raises a group of 
significant questions. Should the kindergartens begin to admit on a 
part-time arrangement children from two to five years of age? What 
should be the relation between infant welfare work, the health service 
of child health centers, community nurseries, clinics, kindergartens, and 
pre-kindergartens? How can we relate homemaking education in all 
its forms to this vast field of pre-school education? How can we 
develop measures of parental guidance, which will safeguard the parent- 
child relation and increase the educational efficiency of the home? 

These questions are so complicated and yet so vital that we should 
welcome rather than fear the nursery school in the present experimental 
form. For we may use this nursery school as an instrument to define 
our problems and to perfect our methods of approach. It would be 
unfortunate if at this early date, the nursery school were accepted as a 
perfected device for uncritical imitation and duplication. Surely the 
nursery school should not grow into an altogether independent addition 
to our present social organization. 

But it is a powerful touchstone for pointing the way. Through it 
we can learn how to make constructive readjustments in the home, the 
kindergarten, and public health agencies, which will protect the de- 
velopmental welfare of the pre-school child. How can the economics 
of the home be most safely revised to meet the new issues? 
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WHAT IS PROGRESS IN NUTRITION?" 


MARY SWARTZ ROSE 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Not long since, I came upon a volume published just one hundred 
years ago, promising much from its title: ‘“The Family Oracle of Health, 
Economy and Good Living, Adapted to all Ranks of Society from the 
Palace to the Cottage” (1). Nor was I disappointed upon opening its 
covers. The frontispiece indicated that food would be treated seriously. 
In the foreground was a table, upon which stood a large jar labeled 
“Hot Milk.” About the table were three men drinking, presumably 
from the aforesaid jar. In the background to the right was the “Larder 
of Good Living” upon whose shelves stood commendable viands, while 
on the left stoad the “Larder of Death” to warn against infringement 
of the laws of health. Says the author: 


It has always puzzled me exceedingly to account for good eating being so 
often made the subject of vulgar and irreverent jesting. A matter of so 
much importance to all as the support of life by delicious nourishment ought, 
one should think, to be treated with some seriousness and gravity. . 
In performing this arduous task I have had recourse to Botany, Zoology, 
Physiology and all the sciences which bear, directly or indirectly, on the 
great processes of eating and digestion. 


This was easier in 1824 than it would be today, and simpler than Dr, 
Crell anticipated, for he goes on to say: 


It will scarcely be believed, and I could not, when I began my research have 
anticipated, that chemistry, which is peculiarly the science of the table, 
should have so greatly disappointed my hopes: and it is doubtless rather 
singular, in this age of improvement, when we find so many Easy Introduc- 
tions to Chemistry in everybody’s hands, that almost none of them, no not 
even the voluminuus systems of the science, mention in detail the processes 
so important to our existence as the preparation of food and drink. 


Perhaps he had an opportunity ten years later to read Prout’s Bridge- 
water Treatise on ‘“Chemistry, Meteorology and the Function of Diges- 
tion” and Dr. William Beaumont’s Studies of “Digestion in the Stom- 
ach”’; or to come in contact with the work of Justus von Liebig, who at 


1 Based on a paper presented at the 17th annual meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association in Buffalo, June, 1924. 
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this time was just entering upon those investigations which established 
proteins, fats and carbohydrates as “proximate principles” of food. 

Be that as it may, our author has no uncertainty as to the specific 
virtues of many a food. Take, for example, ‘The Effect of Oysters on 
Health and Disease:” 


Oysters are a mild, balsamic, and cooling article of food and are of the utmost 
comfort to those who are troubled with warm flushings of the face and other 
feverish symptoms. . . . . A young lady of very narrow chest and 
slender consumptive make—whose mother and two sisters had died of de- 
clines—by avoiding beef, mutton, pork and all sorts of red meat and con- 
fining herself wholly to a diet of oysters and other shellfish while they were in 
season and to boiled chicken and other white meats, with biscuits instead of 
bread and rice instead of fresh vegetables, soon became healthy and active 
and escaped for many years the dangerous decline which threatened her. 


A good thing may be overdone, however, and our author gives a 
comforting thought: 


when too many oysters have been eaten we have an infallible and immediate 
remedy in hot milk of which half a pint may be drunk and it will quickly 
dissolve the oysters to a bland, creamy jelly. 


How quaint and amusing this is when it bears the date of 1824! 
Should we expect anything like it in 1924? Yet fresh from the press 
comes this: 


Within the next five years the vitamin theory as now exhibited will be as 
dead as the calorie theory, which is no longer exhibited at all despite all the 
noise which it once made, and all the scientific men of the world will by 
that time have accepted the indispensable, ever-precious and ever-more- 
wonderful mineral salts, colloids and solubles of whole foods, particularly 
greens and sprouting foods that are in a state of biochemic activity, as the 
keystone of the arch of nutrition, natural immunity, resistance to disease, 
growth, strength, endurance, vitality and normal life. 


A “national authority on nutrition” (self-styled), attempts to popu- 
larize knowledge of the sources of vitamins in a running account be- 
cause tables are too hard for the public to read. ‘‘Chard contains fat- 
soluble A or growth promoting and water-soluble B or antineuritic 
vitamin.” So it does, but precisely that same statement is made for 
parsnips and peanuts! Onions are rightly said to contain water-soluble 
C or antiscorbutic vitamin, but no mention is made of their B vitamin, 
while honey is by implication a practical source of this! After such 
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garbled informatio (?), it is not surprising to find the next author one 
who would supply “resipes rich in vitamins,” recommending boiled 
codfish and stuffed calves ikearts—perhaps the one onion in the bread- 
crumb stuffing does the trick. .This might not seem so significant, 
were not the next book taken from shelf also a guide to eating, which 
says by way of preface that one of the author’s main sources of in- 
formation with regard to the vitamins is éhis very book which I have 
just cited. 

A magazine which claims a wide circulation starts an article with a 
perfectly sane quotation from the Journal of the American Medical 
Association: “It is doubtless the state of balance or the equilibrium of 
the ions of metals that determines the character of cellufar life and 
directs it in definite paths,” and then regales its readers with such 
misinterpretation as this: 


When that principle is accepted and understood as basic to normal life and 
health, you will see most of the human ailments disappear. There will be 
no iodizing of salt or water for the prevention of goitre, but a demand that 
natural foods be not deprived of their iodine. Instead of diabetes showing 
a steady and alarming increase, there will be an eradication of the condition 
entirely because natural foods containing their natural mineral in balanced 
relation will make the deficiency known as diabetes impossible. 


Verily there are many interested in what Professor Robinson calls 
the “humanizing of knowledge,’’ but let us pray for a little more knowl- 
edge before the humanizing is begun! We may not be able to control 
all the food quacks, but shall we not see to it that our own home eco- 
nomics students have a scientific background adequate to make them 
wary and keen to discriminate between pseudo-scientific twaddle and 
true science? What but an inadequate knowledge of general physics 
causes the perpetuation among us of the statement that the reason for 
eating breakfast cereals is to keep the body warm? Somehow this idea 
fires the imagination and, once fixed, it takes more than one college 
course to eradicate it. It takes real effort to shift from this to the facts 
that we eat cereals because they are cheap, because they are good car- 
riers of milk, because they digest readily, because, being bland in flavor, 
they form a good background for other foods in a meal. 

Some would seem to rest content with the idea that all the problems 
of nutrition can be solved by the simple formula, “eat more milk and 
vegetables.” Of course no one will deny the importance of increasing 
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both of these in the American dietary but it is not safe to assume that 
an ideal diet will result. Study of the dietaries of several groups of 
children, all having an excellent supply of milk, and none being very 
low in vegetables, has shown that the commonest single dietary defect 
is shortage of total calories, sometimes through too low a supply of fat 
and sometimes through a very limited intake of cereal foods. Further- 
more, such a simple formula does not protect the appetite and diges- 
tion. However much a liberal vitamin intake may contribute to 
the health of the digestive tract, we shall not be relieved of the necessity 
for constant care of this hard-worked and complex mechanism. An 
automobile party stopped for lunch. The food was simple and ample. 
After luncheon the eight-year-old boy developed a stomach ache which 
interfered with everybody’s happiness for two or three hours. Study 
of the situation revealed that the lad had eaten two bananas entirely 
too green for any one toeatraw. Here was fruit, most wholesome fruit, 
badly used. The fact that the banana has been rising in our estima- 
tion since we discovered that it makes a better vitamin showing than 
the apple does not excuse us from care as to how it is eaten. 

The Division of Medicinal Products of the American Chemical Society 
recently printed a set of rules for its guidance (2) with the comment 
that “‘the old patent medicine methods are being applied in more subtle 
farm to every chemical discovery which has the slightest bearing on the 
treatment of disease” and hence “no section needs to exercise so strict 
a censorship,”” The same applies to foods. There is being advertised 
a product credited with curing, all by itself, seventy-nine diseases. 

There has been a growing tendency to disparage chemistry as a tool 
of nutrition. As one puts it, “Science stopped analyzing foods and 
began to study their effects.” Here are two fallacies, first that knowl- 
edge of the ultimate components of food is all that chemistry has to 
offer to nutrition; the other that the so-called “biological method” is 
anything but another way of analyzing foods, a way which produces 
little of value unless it is used with chemical standards of precision. 
The value of results depends upon how well the animals are stand- 
ardized as to heredity and past nutrition, how fully natural variation 
is taken into account, how carefully food intake is measured, how 
accurately growth, morbidity, and mortality are recorded and evalu- 
ated. Sherman and several of his co-workers have recently set us 
shining examples of this kind of chemical work. For instance, to 
“analyze” a food for its content of a certain vitamin, a set of test re- 
agents (rats) will be chosen with the same care as a set of test tubes 
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for colorimetric determination of hydrogen ion concentration, the 
mother rats all on the same diet for at least one (preferably several) 
generations; litters of the same age, animals of the same initial size 
approximately; litters distributed as evenly as possible over the various 
lots; the number of males and females in each lot practically the same; 
a considerable number (not less than ten) specimens in a lot; a basal 
diet rigorously tested to be sure it meets fully every need except that 
for the vitamin under investigation; a profitable period of growth (i.e., 
one which gives constantly comparable results); and finally a statistical 
study of the data collected as to growth (so that the probable error 
shall be no more than 2 to 4 per cent). Only by such meticulous care 
are quantitative data of value secured. If we are to have home eco- 
nomics workers contributing to research in nutrition, or even success- 
ful surveyors of such research, they must be trained in chemistry to 
the point where they can think steadily in true chemical fashion and 
bring to their work fine chemical technic. 

Studies with the white rat have served to impress two important 
factors in judging of the results of experimental work. One is the sig- 
nificance of time. You will recall that the problem of growth seemed 
to be solved when a rat could be kept growing for three months with the 
“‘water-soluble vitamin” added to a diet believed to be adequate in all 
other respects, and how it was only by continuing the experiment 
longer that the need for another vitamin (A) was realized. The other 
thing is the value of growth as a criterion of an adequate diet. In try- 
ing io carry this over to the human species we meet certain difficulties. 
We cannot control heredity and environment; many factors have de- 
termining influence on human growth—rest, mental states, physical 
defects. We believe we know for American children something of the 
rate at which they should increase in weight; we have not comparable 
knowledge as to other nationalities. We know as yet very little of the 
significance of growth in height. Is Dr. William Palmer Lucas right 
when he says, ‘“Take care of the inches and the pounds will take care 
of themselves’? Dr. Fritz Talbot has just published (3) a study of 
measurements of children—head, abdomen and chest circumference, 
arm, foot, and leg length, as a contribution to the problem of stand- 
ards of growth. We have an investigation in progress under the 
auspices of the newly created Child Welfare Research Institute of 
Teachers College which involves a group of about fifty children between 
the ages of two and six years. We are trying to answer what seems 
like a simple question: What is the place of the egg in the diet of the 
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young child? We hope to get a partial answer in a year, but inasmuch 
as a year is as but twelve days in the life of a rat, it is obvious that it 
will be necessary to have recourse to animal experimentation for the 


complete answer. 
(To be continued) 
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VITAMIN C IN FRESH AND CANNED PINEAPPLE 


CAREY D. MILLER 


Depariment of Household Science, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 


An earlier report (1) has shown that both fresh and canned pineapple 
are good sources of vitamin A and B. The present paper represents 
another part of the study of the vitamin content of this fruit and the 
effect of the canning process thereon, the experiments here reported bear- 
ing especially on the antiscorbutic value of fresh and canned pineapple. 
All the canned pineapple used was canned by a standard process reported 
previously (1). 

Hydrogen ion concentration of pineapple. Sherman and others (2) 
have shown relation of hydrogen ion concentration to the stability of 
vitamin C. For example, when the pH value of canned tomato juice 
was reduced by partial neutralization and the juice heated at various 
temperatures, the destruction of vitamin C was increased as the acidity 
decreased. Also, oxidation during the heating process was found to 
increase the rate of destruction of vitamin C. In view of these facts, it 
seemed desirable to determine the pH values for fresh and canned 
pineapple. 

The hydrogen ion concentrations of fresh pineapple juice were made at 
the University of Hawaii with the least possible delay from juice collected 
at the cannery by taking slices of pineapple as the pieces passed to the 
can, squeezing out the juice through one layer of cheese cloth, and 
making colorimetric determinations checked by the potentiometer. An 
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attempt was made to select a series from the greenest to ripest fruit as 
judged by appearance, and nine specimens arranged in order of increas- 
ing ripeness gave the following pH values: 3.64, 3.50, 3.50, 3.65, 3.53, 
3.63, 3.75, 4.07, and 3.95. This shows a pH value greater than canned 
tomatoes of natural acidity, given as 4.3 by Sherman (2). 

The hydrogen ion concentrations of juice drained from six canned 
products showed an even smaller range of figures, as is shown in the 
table. 


Hydrogen ion concentration of canned pineapple 








QUALITY OF PRODUCT pH 
NN, so so cadeewbcudieenesstieesctacceussens 3.62 
RL. , cn chev budebhecnseneNecteekesase cee 3.75 
Extra packed whole pineapple in neutral juice, no sugar added. ......... 3.55 
SORE, So GT GONE GIT GIGED. 0 5 5 oo cccccccccccccvccesccecccccess 3.70 
Standard, 35 per comt GuGAT GYTUD. . occ ccc ccccccccccccccccccccecs 3.75 
Coumhed pinonpelle, mo omger addled. ..... onc ccc ccccccccccccccccccesccs 3.55 








The writer wishes to thank Dr. H. F. Bergman of the Botany Depart- 
ment for assistance in making the pH determinations. 

Vitamin C in fresh pineapple. The method followed for determining 
the vitamin C content of pineapple was similar to that employed for 
vitamins A and B (1) save that guinea pigs instead of rats were used. 
They were kept in wire cages that were cleaned daily. During the 
experiments they were weighed every other day, fresh food was given 
daily, and approximate food records were kept. The animals were 
especially bred for experimental purposes, the mothers receiving a diet 
of whole oats with an abundance of fresh alfalfa, which is procurable in 
Hawaii the year round. The young were taken from the mothers’ cages 
at four weeks and given the same diet until their weights reached about 
350 grams, when they were placed on the following diet, worked out by 
Dr. H. C. Sherman of Columbia University: 


per cent 
EE EOE I ey ee 59 
Skimmed milk powder (Klim) heated in open trays at 110°C. for 2} hours. .... 30 
EE oes cub db uadedseb 6k eceveNsckeketskiwennetsbeteseacenabaueton 10 
Ns anes tdnddawnhwsbbbabhendseWedohebus 660ss6s0RReesoane 1 


The procedure recommended by Sherman was adopted of placing the 
young guinea pigs on this diet plus alfalfa for a few days. When the 
alfalfa was removed, the weight curve usually made a slight drop, came 
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up again, and then went down at the onset of scurvy, at which point the 
pineapple feeding was begun. Only animals between six and eight weeks 
of age were used whose weights were about 350 grams before the alfalfa 
was withdrawn. The periods during which the guinea pigs were fed the 
fresh pineapple varied from 55 to 90 days. 

The growth curves for seven guinea pigs receiving fresh pineapple are 
given in chart 1. Irregularities in the curves are due to the fact that on 
some days the food was not completely consumed. Sometimes much 
of the food would be scratched out on the floor of the cage and would fall 
through the screen bottoms where it could not be reached. Apparently 
normal guinea pigs sometimes showed erratic tendencies in their food 
consumption, with resulting fluctuations in the growth curves. 





CuartT 1. Growth curves of guinea pigs receiving fresh pineapple as source of vitamin C. 

The dotted lines represent the period following the withdrawal of fresh alfalfa, the solid 
lines that during which pineapple was fed. The numerals indicate the weight in grams when 
the alfalfa was withdrawn. 


When fed five grams of fresh pineapple daily the animals recovered 
from their disconsolate appearance, did not cry when picked up, and 
most of them showed rather rapid gains in weight. All the guinea pigs 
were chloroformed and subjected to autopsy, which gave no apparent 
evidence of scurvy. 
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Cuart 2. Growth curves of guinea pigs receiving canned pineapple as source of 
vitamin C. 

The dotted lines represent the period following the withdrawal of fresh alfalfa, the solid 
lines that during which pineapple was fed. The numerals indicate the weight in grams when 
the alfalfa was withdrawn. 


No attempt was made to establish definitely the minimum dosage of 
fresh pineapple required to prevent scurvy but three guinea pigs given 
3 cc. of fresh juice squeezed from the pineapple after the onset of scurvy 
showed the following results: 

Number 1 died in less thana month. Autopsy showed no hemorrhage, 
and one abnormal tooth. 

Number 2 lived for two months after feeding began, gained 69 grams 
after the juice was administered, died suddenly, apparently from lung 
infection. Autopsy showed no marked evidence of scurvy such as loose- 
ness of teeth or hemorrhages. 

Number 3 was killed after three months of feeding. It had gained in 
weight from 306 to 434 grams. When killed there was evidence of some 


intestinal disturbance but not of scurvy; teeth and bones were firm and 


there were no hemorrhages. 
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This would seem to indicate that the vitamin C content of fresh pine- 
apple juice is rather high but not so high as that of canned tomato juice 
or orange juice. 

Vitamin C in canned pineapple. The general procedure was the same 
as in the work with fresh pineapple. A few preliminary experiments 
with canned juice and canned fruit fed separately had not been highly 
successful, and the experiments here reported were therefore made with 
a combination of the fruit and juice. Since Vitamin C is water-soluble 
it is reasonable to suppose that considerable of the vitamin might be 
found in the juice of the canned pineapple. Seven grams of canned pine- 
apple and 5 cc. of juice were fed each guinea pig daily. This proportion 
of juice and pineapple was found after several trials to be the ratio of 
juice and pineapples usually found in sliced canned pineapple and 
corresponds to 7.7 grams of fresh pineapple as it goes into the cans. 
Smaller amounts of canned pineapple in several cases did not prove 
successful. The pineapple was fed to the animals for from 90 to 120 days. 
The resulting growth curves are shown in chart 2. 

Autopsies of the chloroformed animals gave no evidences of scurvy. 
In most cases these animals were not allowed to lose so greatly in weight 
before the pineapple feeding was begun as those on fresh pineapple, which 
makes it appear that recovery from scurvy was more rapid on canned 
pineapple. Actually they responsed to feeding in about the same way. 

Since the amount of canned pineapple used was not exactly compar- 
able to that of fresh, a definite comparison is difficult, but as it was not 
possible to secure permanent recovery and growth on 5 grams of canned 
pineapple it appears that there is some loss of vitamin C in the canning 
process. The hydrogen ion concentration of pineapple should prevent 
any marked destruction of vitamin C during the canning process; this 
consumes only 20 minutes from the cutting of the pineapple to the 
lacquering of the cans; the highest temperature reached by the fruit is 
90° at which point it is held for 12 minutes. The excellent growth curves 
secured on 7 grams of canned pineapple and 5 cc. of juice would at least 
indicate that canned pineapple is a good source of vitamin C. 

Although the growth curves of the guinea pigs on fresh pineapple 
cover on the whole a shorter period than those on the canned pineapple 
there is no doubt that the animals would have shown equally good curves 
for a longer period, as they were all in excellent condition when killed. 

Conclusion. The hydrogen ion concentration of fresh pineapple juice 
and the juice of canned products is shown to lie between pH 3.5 and 4.0. 
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The fresh pineapple appears to be a very good source of vitamin C 
and the canned product slightly less good. 
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THE EFFECT OF WASHING AGENTS ON LINEN AND 
COTTON FABRICS! 


EVE ELIZABETH TURNBULL AND MARY G. SUPPLE 


University of Chicago 


Washing is recognized as a distinctly chemical process. ‘Every 
process of laundering a fabric, wherever or by whom it is done, affects 
the life of the fabric to some extent” (1). For ten years or more in- 
vestigations have been in progress concerning the chemistry and physics 
of laundering, most of them for the commercial laundry. While the 
results may, to a certain extent, be applied to home practices, there seem 
to be no data to show whether or not the differences in the procedure 
and the solutions used affect the strength and appearance of the fabrics. 

Previous work with various washing agents. Faragher (2) has experi- 
mented with single cotton threads. White threads of good grade were 
treated ten times with soap-alkali solution, a bleaching solution, an acid 
solution, and a solution of pure water. The threads were strengthened 
by the soap-alkali treatment but weakened greatly by the bleach and 
acid treatment. Their appearance was also materially affected by the 
soap-alkali, a wooly coating of loose ends being formed. On longer 
treatment with alkali (5 per cent sodium carbonate for 3} hours) only a 
slight lowering of breaking strength took place, though the color was 
not so clear and there was a marked roughening of threads. Similar 
results were also obtained with men’s turnover collars. 

Griin and Jungman (3) found that strips of linen and cotton fabric 
treated with hard soap, soda, sodium silicate, and perborate showed 
higher strength values with hard than with soft water. Goods washed 
with soap improved in luster and showed a brilliant white color by 
reflected light. Goods washed with soda showed a strong yellowing in 


1 The work here reported was presented by the senior author in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the master’s degree at the University of Chicago. 
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transmitted light with a slight shade of pink by reflected light. After 
washing with silicate, goods were white but quite without luster, being 
dull and chalky. 

F. N. Thies (4) discusses modern washing processes in the industrial 
and domestic laundry. For washing experiments, three solutions were 
used: soap, soap powder, and a so-called combination process or an 
oxygen washing agent. The results showed all these processes to be 
somewhat equivalent in effect on preservation of the washed goods, all 
showing decrease in strength value, slight at first, and increasing as the 
number of washings increased. 

The investigators cited thus seem to agree that soap-alkali does 
eventually decrease the strength of cotton and linen fabrics, some show- 
ing first an increase followed by a decrease. Will a similar decrease also 
take place when a fabric is washed in neutral soap and under domestic 
laundry conditions? Every housewife recognizes the fact that soap 
powders assist in freeing dirt from fabrics, yet there seem to be no data 
comparing the life of a fabric washed repeatedly with soap-washing 
powder with that of one washed with neutral soap alone. 

Experiments under domestic condition. The present paper gives the 
results of tests made by washing cotton and linen fabrics by ordinary 
home processes in distilled water, and in solutions of two washing powders 
and a neutral soap. Observations on the tensile strength, thread count, 
shrinkage, and general appearance of the two materials were made before 
washing and after ten, twenty-five, forty, and fifty washings. 

Washing agents. Two well-known washing powders and one neutral 
white soap were used. Powder I was found by analysis to give a positive 
test for carbonate and to contain 52.56 per cent total matter insoluble 
in alcohol (probably Na2CO;), 26.15 per cent matter volatile at 105°C., 
and 0.72 per cent unsaponified matter and approximately 20 per cent 
soap. Its action on textiles would be typical of the large number of 
washing powders that depend upon Na,CO; to increase the detergent 
action of soaps. Powder II was found to be largely soap, containing 
only 4.74 per cent moisture and 5.79 per cent unsaponified matter that 
had the appearance of paraffin. Its action would, therefore, be typical 
of quite another class of washing assistants. The soap was approxi- 
mately 98 per cent soap and 1.51 per cent moisture. 

Washing solutions. The solutions for the laundry tests were made 
with distilled water and all rinsing was done in tap water. Distilled 
water alone was used with one set of samples, so that the effect of water 
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alone could be judged separately and the effect of soap washing powder 
could be compared with that of neutral soap. Three laundry tests were 
run on each fabric with each solution. 

Fabrics. The linen material used was identified under the microscope 
as all flax. It was 36 inches wide with 49.2 ends and 50.4 picks per inch, 
contained 3.96 yards to the pound, and the warp had a tensile strength 
of 41.5 pounds. The cotton was a longcloth, 36 inches wide, with 79 
ends and 71.2 picks per inch, contained 4.85 yards to the pound, 
and the warp had a tensile strength of 31.4 pounds. Samples used 
were 60 x 63 inches. 

Number of washings. According to the findings of the German Hotel 
Owners’ Association, the destruction by washing takes place after 
several washings in the regular hotel laundry in which the articles are 
chiefly table and bed linen, especially strong fabrics (4). Under household 
conditions, a good test of service would be given by washing an article 
every other week for two years, or 52 times. With these facts in mind 
fifty washings were taken as the final test for fabrics in the present work, 
and the various observations were made before the material was washed, 
and after ten, twenty-five forty, and fifty washings. 

Washing procedure. In each washing the material was subjected to 
the following process: 

1. Boiled in 2 liters of solution in a covered enamel pail for 30 min- 
utes, being pushed down with a glass rod every 10 minutes. 

2. Rinsed through three waters at 20 to 22°C., using 2 liters of water 
for each rinsing. 

3. Hung in the air out of all sunlight and dried thoroughly. 

After ten, twenty-five, forty, and fifty washings, samples were removed 
for testing and the quantities of washing agents were reduced to keep the 
original proportion of material to liquid. Breaking strength was meas- 
ured on the Scott testing machine, according to the specification for the 
strip method given by the United States Bureau of Standards (5). 
The jaws of the tensile strength machine were set three inches apart 
and strengths were recorded at half-pound intervals, readings therefore 
being accurate within half pounds only. When strips were torn at the 
jaws of the machine, readings were disregarded, all tensile strength 
_ recorded being the average of normal breakings. 

Because of the effect of moisture on tensile strength, all samples were 
tested bone dry. Each sample was placed in a perforated brass vial and 
dried in an oven at 105°C. forone hour. The brass vial and sample were 
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immediately placed in a glass vial and closed with a rubber stopper.* 
Samples were taken to the breaking machine in these bottles and each 
sample was removed just prior to breaking. 

Individual breaking tests showed high variation in both materials 
due to variations in different parts of the cloth. Preliminary experi- 
ments, however, showed that the average of any series of ten tests agreed 
with the average of any other series of ten tests within 1.6 per cent for 
cotton and 5.1 percent forlinen. Because of the greater variation shown 
for linen in this preliminary work, twenty tests were made with each 
material. As there were three series, the final results represent the 
average of sixty individual tests. 

Thread count and shrinkage. In order to determine whether the 
changes in tensile strength could be explained by changes in these two 














TABLE 1 
Average results of tests on cotton fabrics, unwashed and after repeated washings with different 
agents 
BREAKING STRENGTH SHRINKAGE THREAD COUNT 
AGENTS AND NUMBER OF 
WASHINGS Resistance | (fercent | width in | Percent of| Threads | Per cent of 
in pounds ox dacrense inches decrease per inch increase 
Ei cit pesencancs 31.38 36.0 79.0 
Water: 
De WS 6c kssicicwes 29.9 —4.8 35.1 2.4 80.3 1.7 
2S WOEMEAEB. 0.0 cccceses 35.4 +12.7 35.3 2.1 80.7 2.1 
40 washings............ 35.5 +13.0 35.2 2.3 80.3 1.7 
50 washings............}| 35.1 +11.8 35.1 2.6 80.7 
Soap: 
ee 32.6 +3.8 35.1 2.4 81.0 2.5 
25 washings............| 33.8 +7.6 34.9 3.0 80.7 2.1 
40 washings............| 33.0 +5.2 35.2 2.3 81.7 3.4 
50 washings............ 31.6 +0.7 35.2 2.3 82.0 3.8 
Powder I: 
10 washings............ 34.3 +9.5 35.1 2.4 80.0 1.3 
FO WOME. ov cccvces 33.5 +6.7 35.0 2.3 80.0 1.3 
40 washings............ 33.7 +7.5 35.1 2.4 81.0 2.5 
ee 31.6 +0.8 35.0 2.6 81.0 2.5 
Powder II: 
10 washings............ 34.2 +8.9 35.0 2.6 80.7 2.1 
25 washings............ 35.2 +12.3 35.0 2.8 80.3 1.7 
40 washings............ 34.4 +9.4 35.1 2.5 81.0 2.5 
SO washings............ 30.5 —2.6 35.1 2.5 80.7 2.1 























? From investigation carried out in the textile laboratory at Sears-Roebuck & Co., it was 


found that samples cooled in this device did not take up moisture. 
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factors, thread count was made and shrinkage was measured for warp 
and filling threads at each testing period. 

Color. This is important because every housewife wishes her linens 
and garments to be clear white. The fabric in each test was carefully 
judged by several persons after all the tests had been completed. 

Effect on tensile strength. The average results of the various tests 
are shown in tables1and2. The cotton fabric treated showed a decided 
increase in the tensile strength after the first washings in the three solu- 
tions. The maximum increases were reached after ten or twenty-five 
washings. From then until after forty or fifty washings the tensile 
strength decreased to approximately the original value. Only in the one 
case of Powder II did it fall more than slightly below the original strength. 
The fabric washed in water showed a slight decrease in strength, followed 
by a larger increase which persisted throughout the experiment. 

The linen fabric behaved quite differently from the cotton. Marked 
decrease in strength was observed with all three solutions, there being 











TABLE 2 
Average results of tests on linen fabrics, unwashed and after repeated washings with different 
agents 
BREAKING STRENGTH SHRINKAGE THREAD COUNT 
AGENTS AND NUMBER OF 
Waseies Resistance Bid Width in | Percentof| Threads | Per cent of 
in pounds er decrense inches decrease per inch increase 
0 EE 41.48 36 .00 49.2 
Water: 
| 40.7 —1.8 36.0 0.0 49.7 0.9 
25 washings............| 43.5 +4.8 35.4 1.6 50.0 1.6 
ee 45.5 +9.8 3.7 0.8 51.0 3.6 
ee 40.0 —3.5 35.5 1.3 49.7 0.9 
Soap: 
DE ccctevewaws 38.2 —8.0 36.0 0.0 49.3 0.3 
yee TTT 39.6 —4.6 36.0 0.0 50.0 1.6 
40 washings............ 40.3 —2.9 36.0 0.0 50.3 aa 
Be IIR. vce scence 30.6 —25.8 35.9 0.1 50.0 1.6 
Powder I: 
eee 37.2 —10.4 36.0 0.0 49.3 0.3 
ee 38.8 —6.4 36.0 0.0 50.0 1.6 
40 washings............ 37.8 —8.7 36.0 0.0 51.0 3.6 
SD eee 32.3 —22.0 35.9 0.3 50.0 1.6 
Powder II: 
Se 37.8 —8.8 36.0 0.0 49.0 0.4 
eee 38 .6 —6.9 36.0 0.0 49.7 0.9 
i, 38.7 —6.6 35.9 0.2 51.0 3.6 
ee 30.5 —26.4 35.9 0.2 50.0 1.6 
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slight changes after ten, twenty-five, and forty treatments, and a diminu- 
tion of about one-fourth at the end of fifty washings. The effect of the 
water on the linen fabric was similar to that on the cotton. 

That the fabrics lost elasticity as well as strength during washing is 
seen in the fact that after forty washings the strips showed a marked 
tendency to tear with a snap through the middle rather than with a 
gradual pulling apart of threads in an uneven break. 

Shrinkage and increase in thread count. The shrinkage that occurred 
during washing was not great and was not markedly different either 
with the different solutions or in the cotton and linen fabrics. The same 
is true of the increase in thread count. Since these changes are much 
less marked than those in tensile strength, the latter cannot be explained 
by shrinkage. 

Color. The fabrics washed with soap washing powder solutions 
stayed white in color; those washed with neutral soap took on a gray 
tint which continued washing removed more readily from linen than 
from cotton; the water-treated fabrics took on a gray tint which remained 
throughout fifty washings. 

Summary. All the washing agents tested (water, neutral soap, and 
soap washing powders) had a weakening effect upon linen fabric which, 
though slight at first, became very marked after forty washings. 

Neutral soap and soap washing powders had a decided strengthening 
effect upon cotton fabric during one to twenty-five washings, and there- 
after weakened it markedly. 

The changes in the tensile strength of fabrics as the result of washing 
were not due to shrinkage or increase of threads, but to the action of 
solutions used. 

Only those fabrics washed in soap washing powder solutions showed no 
discoloration throughout the experiment. 
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A QUESTIONNAIRE ON CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 


RUTH O’BRIEN 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


One of the first questions which arose in the Division of Textiles 
and Clothing of the Bureau of Home Economics was to what extent 
it should deal with clothing construction in the home. One of the few 
sources of information regarding current practice among American 
women was the clothing survey made last year through the Textile Sec- 
tion of the American Home Economics Association by Miss Marion 
Tucker, helped by extension leaders in 16 states. The questionnaire sent 
out was returned by 4,000 women, an excellent beginning. It would 
be desirable, however, to have information from 1,000,000, and Miss 
Tucker’s questionnaire has been revised for more extended circulation. 

Codperation is hereby requested from all clothing specialists who did 
not join the study last year or who may wish to continue it, from college 
clothing departments in which senior or graduate students are interested 
in clothing construction, and from high school teachers. Miss Tucker 
is directing the work with rural women and has appealed to extension 
workers in clothing. Mrs. Maggie W. Barry, chairman of the Division 
of the American Home in the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, has 
promised assistance through the clubs of the country. 

The material offers an opportunity for many interesting small studies, 
such as the influence of income and economic and social position on the 
amount of sewing done, the use made by graduates of training received 
in clothing courses, the amount of sewing done in the homes of girls 
in high school sewing courses. 

The Bureau of Home Economics will be glad to furnish blanks to any 
student or instructor who will collect the information; she may use the 
material in any way she desires in connection with her class work, the only 
stipulation being that the blanks shall eventually be returned to the 
Bureau of Home Economics. The Bureau will also be glad to furnish 
as many forms as can be used by any clothing specialists, teachers, or 
homemakers. It suggests that before a teacher starts a student on any 
similar study or problem, she send for a copy of the questionnaire and see 
if it could be used to obtain the information desired. This would bring 
‘about an effective and economical preparation of blanks and would also 
decrease the number of questionnaires with which a long-suffering public 


is, being deluged. 











EDITORIALS 


Friends at San Francisco. Personal and professional friendships 
furnish one of the chief satisfactions of a gathering like the annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics Association at San Francisco 
August 1 to 6. For easterners it will begin on the Home Economics 
Special, and the talks on the train, sometimes lazy, sometimes animated, 
the sightseeing together in Colorado, at Salt Lake City, and fromcar 
windows,—all these are sure to strengthen old likings and establish new 
ones. Imagine the fun and friendliness in the caravan by which, we 
understand, the Washington State contingent is planning to motor down! 
What it will be like at the Hotel Fairmont just before dinner on the last 
evening of July, those of us know who remember the jolly hubbub in the 
lobby of the Hotel Statler at Buffalo a year ago, when the morning trains 
were bringing people from all points of the compass. 

The novice and the stranger have never been so well provided for as 
this year. With special luncheons and dinners planned for every day 
except Sunday and Thursday, when special sight-seeing trips are ar- 
ranged, there need be none of those lonely, awkward entries into dining 
rooms filled with intimate, sociable groups. For some inexplicable 
reason, going off with a person to some unusual place gives one a feeling 
of long acquaintance, and the excursions about San Francisco and the day 
spent at Berkeley will leave us on closer terms with our fellow home 
economists than if we had spent the same amount of time in their society 
in a single place. 

And it’s a crowd well worth cultivating, if we do say it as shouldn’t. 
Glory be, we don’t look like drab and dreary exponents of a Noble Cause! 
Our appearance is not usually a discredit to the clothing and arts people, 
and we seem to impress outsiders as having at least the average alertness 
of mind and ease in human intercourse. We go to our meetings to work, 
but we know that cultivating our fellows and getting out of harness have 
their importance as well as committee meetings and papers. The program 
in the July JouRNAL showed that the San Francisco meeting would be 
a profitable one. It is also going to be a friendly, jolly one—if you don’t 
believe it, just come and see! 

Distinguished Speakers at San Francisco. The American Home 
Economics Association is fortunate in meeting near two such educational 
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centres as Berkeley and Palo Alto. Not only shall we enjoy the hospi- 
tality of the University of California for the sessions on Tuesday and 
have opportunity to visit Leland Stanford on Sunday or Thursday, but 
members of their staffs will add to the value of our programs. We al- 
ready realize our indebtedness to Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan for her arduous 
work as chairman of the program committee, and for the generous 
cooperation of her colleagues at Berkeley. Among research institutes 
few are so closely concerned with home economics subjects as the Food 
Research Institute at Leland Stanford, and it is a satisfaction to know 
that it thinks well enough of us for all three of its directors to address 
us. Dr. Alonzo Engelbert Taylor has been a friend of home economists 
since the days of the Food Administration, and has several times con- 
tributed to the JouRNAL. Dr. Carl L. Alsberg’s name was familar and 
honored among us while he was chief of the Bureau of Chemistry in the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Dr. Joseph S. Davis is more 
of a stranger, but we are particularly glad to have him appear before 
us at a time when his special interests, the more economic and statistical 
phases of food research, are coming to the fore in our own organization. 

Another eminent Californian on the program is Orfa Jean Shontz, for 
several years judge of the Juvenile Court in Los Angeles—an experience 
which should qualify her to speak with authority on what is wrong with 
the modern American home and what home economists can do about it. 

A visitor from farther off will be Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, educational 
secretary of the American Association of University Women. She is in 
charge of the work on pre-school and elementary education which her 
organization is carrying on under a grant from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial Fund. Many of us are familiar with the excellent 
outlines and bibliographies which she has prepared for study groups of 
members, and we shall all be interested to hear her speak of the training 
and care of pre-school children. 


The Origin of the Cafeteria—the Institution. Popular as is this 
innovation in the restaurant world, the history of either the institution 
or the word is not easy to come by. The facts here summarized have 
been gathered through the kindness of many correspondents. Curiously 
_ enough it has been impossible to discover exactly when and where the 

idea originated of keeping down the cost of restaurant food by allowing 
patrons to wait on themselves. There is a rather general impression 
that the credit belongs to Boston, perhaps to the Lend a Hand Clubs 
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sponsored by Edward Everett Hale, but so far we have not succeeded in 
obtaining definite facts. In any case, the first places of the kind seem 
to have been semi-philanthropic and the first considerable development 
appeared in Chicago. Several social and philanthropic organizations 
there tried out the scheme, among them the Ogontz Club in the Pontiac 
Building, its neighbor the Wildwood Club, maintained by Miss Kirk- 
land’s School, and the Noon Day Rest, maintained by the Klio 
Association at 4 East Monroe Street. The dates for the beginning of 
these enterprises have been variously reported for the early nineties; 
the only accurate information available is regarding the Klio Association, 
which began in 1893 in a second-story room with second-hand furniture 
from the World’s Fair, and a gift of $150 which came through Dr. 
Gunsaulus. Among the Klio members active in the scheme were Mrs. 
Jewett and Mrs. Frances M. Holroyd, who has given us the facts just 
cited and who has since been identified with similar work with the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and at the San Francisco Exhibi- 
tion of 1915. These pioneer establishments seem to have been open 
only to members, who paid a low fixed weekly charge for luncheons. 
The food, which was prepared by women cooks, was homelike, whole- 
some, and palatable, but the cost was kept down by locating on an upper 
floor, by serving smaller portions than in the ordinary restaurant (this 
was in generous, antebellum days), and by letting the girls wait on 
themselves. 

The Y. W. C. A. was quick to see the value of self-service restaurants 
for its special clientele and opened several on the example of the Chicago 
establishment, among the earliest being one in Kansas City. A brief 
description of the development of cafeterias in that organization is given 
in its handbook “Fifty Years of Association Work Among Young 
Women,” by Elizabeth Wilson. 

One of the first schools to take up the idea was Lewis Institute where an 
attractive self-service lunchroom was established in 1896 by Miss 
Caroline L. Hunt. 

The commercial possibilities of the cafeteria soon became apparent. 
Mrs. Knox, one of the first managers of the Noon Day Rest, soon started 
a successful plan of her own just across the street from Marshall Field’s 
Store. The great development of the public cafeteria, however, came 
not in Chicago but in Los Angeles. Miss Helen S. Mosher of Michigan, 
inspired by one of the Chicago clubs, adopted the plan and the name 
cafeteria for a public restaurant of similar type which she opened on 
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Hill Street, Los Angeles, in May, 1905. Says the Pacific Coast Record, 
for a copy of which we are indebted to Mr. Horace Boos of Los Angeles: 


First patrons of that novel institution still remember and have a warm spot 
in their hearts for the cigar box which served as a cash register until the advent 
of happier days. Mosaics, marble furnishings, rugs, and paintings all were 
absent, but woman cooks and see-and-select one’s food drew the crowds, and 
in a remarkably short time the long serpentine trail of patronage extended 
down Hill street to Fourth. 

When first opened but one meal— the noonday—was served, but the demand 
of increased patronage soon brought about the evening meal and some time 
later the same insistence inaugurated ‘breakfast.’ Sunday was abandoned 
as a day of rest, as patrons of the ‘first cafeteria’ refused to fast on the Sab- 
bath. To the restaurateurs the cafeteria came asa bolt from the blue. “A 
passing fad,” they claimed. The press cartooned our local celebrities, one 
of whom is now on the bench, as they juggled trays piled with savory dishes, 
while the stage let loose its jokes. Cafeteria forsooth! The public, however, 
was faithful and the idea prevailed. The three women proprietors grew 
prosperous. 


In fact, they were so successful that within seven years they opened 
another establishment in Los Angeles and a branch in San Francisco. 
Other pioneers in the business were Mrs. H. W. Phelps who began busi- 
ness on Hill Street in January, 1906, and sold out in October, 1907, at a 
net profit of $21,000; Mrs. J. H. Mosher and Mrs. A. D. Edwards who 
operated a successful cafeteria on Broadway and Franklin Streets; and 
the four Boos brothers, whose original establishment, opened in 1906 on 
West Second Street near Broadway, has grown until the company now 
serves thirty thousand meals daily and has twelve hundred employees 
on the payroll. So phenomenal was the development of these eating 
places in Los Angeles that the scornful are said to have dubbed the town 
the “capital of Southern Cafeteria.” Scorn, however, soon gave place 
to emulation, and within fifteen years the cafeteria was a recognized 
American institution with special training classes and periodicals devoted 
to its needs. In Washington, the first cafeterias appeared about 1915, 
their number increasing rapidly during the crowded days of the war. 
Grace Bennett, a Cornell graduate in home economics, was a successful 
pioneer, and in the early days her well-known place near the Department 
of Agriculture was often referred to as the Dom. Econ. Lunchroom as 
well as by its formal name of Cornell Cafeteria. 
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So far the cafeteria seems not to have spread much beyond American 
soil. “‘Self-serve’’ lunchrooms are said to have been attempted in Eng- 
land, but without remarkable success. The JOURNAL has never heard 
of other European attempts and suspects that the principle of waiting 
on oneself would not so easily find favor abroad, despite present high 
prices and democratic ideas. If any readers have information to the 
contrary, will they please send it in? 


The Origin of the Cafeteria—the Name. So recentis theinstitution, 
that the word cafeteria has not yet found its way into many dictionaries. 
Funk and Wagnall’s ‘New Standard Dictionary,” edition of 1923, defines 
it as “‘a café where food is displayed and where patrons wait upon them- 
selves.”’ It is said to come from the Spanish, but in the original language 
it has not been applied to the type of establishment developed in the 
United States. Apparently it is now no more inevitably connected 
with coffee than its French relation, café. On the card of light refresh- 
ments served at a well-known restaurant in Havana where Spanish and 
English names were given in parallel columns, Cafeteria headed a Spanish 
list which in English was called “Pantry” and which included, milk, tea, 
cocoa, toast, rusks, and lady-fingers. 

The word apparently came into the United States from Mexico, where 
it designates a store in which coffee is sold at retail; but according to Mr. 
Frank E. Vizetelly, editor of the dictionary just cited, it has some 
analogy if not closer connection with the Italian word caffetiere, which in 
Italy is used to designate a coffee-pot and also the keeper of a coffee- 
house, and which is sometimes used in this country in the latter sense. 
The first instance we have found of the use of cafeteria to designate a 
self-service restaurant was in Chicago, where it is said to have been 
introduced by a man from New Mexico. 

The doctors disagree as to the pronunciation, some insisting that the 
accent should come on the i, as in Spanish, others on the preceding 
syllable. The Pacific Coast seems to favor the former, but in the 
East the public is rapidly fixing usage to make the word rhyme with 
Siberia. 


Home Economics and Women’s Organizations. The increased 
interest of the publicin the subjects which we place under home economics 
is nowhere more apparent than inthe women’s organizations. Significant 
evidence of this was given in the resolution on education just adopted by 
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the Fifth International Council of Women, which emphasized the 
importance of household problems as the subject of advanced research. 
Other examples are the committee work of the American Association of 
University Women on housing and on the reorganization of the house- 
keeper’s time, and the study devoted by them and by members of parent- 
teacher associations to the problems of child care and training, especially 
those of the pre-school child. Most striking of all is perhaps the atten- 
tion given to homemaking in the activities of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. In several of the present activities of the Federation, 
home economics is conspicuously to the fore. The department devoted 
to the American home (see May JOURNAL, page 299) has three divisions, 
one to promote home economics teaching, one for home economics 
extension, and one on homemaking itself. It is gratifying to the 
American Home Economics Association to know that two of its members 
have been assisting actively in the preparation of outlines of study, Dr. 
Louise Stanley in the one on nutrition and Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman 
in that on textiles. Dr. Stanley’s suggestions have a three-fold purpose: 
to give a clearer understanding of the relation of food to health; to 
emphasize the responsibility of the homemaker for well-planned meals; 
and to provide the information needed to carry forward the nutrition 
program. Mrs. Woolman’s suggestions are noteworthy because in 
addition to the usual topics under selection, there is a subdivision on 
standardization and codperation, with references to such publications 
as those of the U. S. Department of Commerce, the Better Business 
Bureaus, and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, and another subdivision 
on legislation in which is suggested the study of recent bills and hearings 
on textile legislation. 


The Federation’s National Survey of Home Equipment. This is 
an undertaking, the plan for which was announced in the General Federa- 
tion News for May. Ina letter of approval, President Coolidge speaks of 
it as having “large possibilities of usefulness” and offers the cooperation 
of government departments. The survey is described as a “nation-wide 
stock-taking of the American home’s equipment for and methods of 
housekeeping.”’ The desired facts are to be gathered by club-members, 
not by house-to-house canvass but from public utility agencies, health 
departments, manufacturers, and dealers. Questionnaires prepared at 
Federation headquarters will be sent to clubs and will call for information 
on such points as water supply, sewage disposal, the use of gas and 
electricity, the prevalence of various facilities for comfort and enjoyment, 
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and the extent of club study given to principles, methods, and means of 
household equipment, with special reference to increasing the attachment 
of the family to the home. The data thus collected are to be tabulated 
and analyzed by experts, and the results published in the Woman’s 
Home Companion and perhaps later in pamphlet form. Though the 
Federation has confidence in the cooperation and ability of its local 
clubs, it does not expect that this survey will give a complete picture 
of the country’s homemaking equipment. What it does hope to accom- 
plish is a rough stock-taking of what it calls the nation’s homemaking 
industry—an industry for which, despite its recognized fundamental 
importance, statistics have hitherto been almost entirely lacking. 


Florence Snell. The death of Florence Snell, which took place in 
Texarkana late in March, removes one of the well-known and well-loved 
home economists of the Middle West. Born and educated in Kansas, 
she also began her teaching career there. She was a graduate of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, and from 1911 to 1916 an exten- 
sion worker in that state. For the last five years she had been nutri- 
tion specialist of the American Red Cross in Arkansas and Missouri, 
and it was while on active duty that she was stricken with the septicemia 
which quickly proved fatal. Her earnest, unselfish character made it 
possible for her to crowd a large amount of active work into her forty-six 
years, and to leave behind her an unusual number of warm and grateful 
friends. 


Young Farmers’ Clubs. Under this title there are organized in 
England clubs of rural boys and girls similar in general purpose to those 
connected with the cooperative agricultural extension work in this coun- 
try. The age limits are 10 to 18 years, but the clubs seem to appeal 
especially to children between 14 and 16. The club work is devoted 
mainly to the raising of calves, pigs, rabbits, bees, or garden produce, 
and there are competitions between clubs in different countries. An 
International Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs brings members into 
wider relationships, and in 1923 four members made a trip from England 
to Canada in the interests of the work. The Ministry of Agriculture has 
recently taken charge of the movement in Great Britain, and provides 
a special inspector who gives help to local bodies and aids in linking the 
work up with the general system of agricultural education. Except for 
the cost of such supervision, the work remains self-supporting with the 
county organization as the working unit. 
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An old Devonshire custom, described in a recent issue of Home and 
Country, the journal of the National Federation of Women’s Institutes, 
is worth noting in connection with these clubs. It seems that in olden 
days a Devonshire farmer would give each child a calf, a lamb, or some 
poultry to start a herd or flock with which the young man or woman 
might begin the stocking of his or her own farm when the timecame. 
The custom had fallen into disuse, but was quickly recognized when, in 
1921, it reappeared in modern guise, and introduced by kinsfolk across the 
sea. 

It is interesting to realize that similar clubs are being organized also in 
Jugoslavia by the Serbian Agricultural Association; they were directly 
inspired by the work in the United States and are heartily encouraged 
by the Ministers of Agriculture and Education. 


Questions Asked by the Principal. Mr. E. E. McLaughlin of the 
Goode Baren Township High School, Sesser, Illinois, sent questions for 
discussion at a recent group conference of vocational home economics 
teachers which proved so stimulating that Miss Adah Hess, state super- 
visor of home economics education, hereby passes them on to others: 

In a small community in what ways should the home economics depart- 
ment influence girls of the school in dress? In conduct at the school and 
on the street? 

What can be done to direct pupils, particularly girls, during the 
lunch hour? 

Does any special responsibility devolve upon the home economics 
department to take the lead in matters pertaining to the lunch hour when 
dinner pupils are present in considerable numbers? 

What obligation does the presence of dinner pupils place upon the 
board of education and the principal? 

Should the home economics department influence the methods of keep- 
ing the building clean and sanitary? If so, how? 
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Teaching Child Care to Girls of High-School Age. The out- 
line given below was worked out with special reference to the possible 
social values of a course in child care. With suitable selection of 
materials and methods, it has proved interesting and useful both in 
high schools and in special classes for over-age girls. 


I. Why instruction should be given 
A. To meet the needs of the girls 
1. Many are having to care for children at home 
2. As preparation for future responsibilities. For some groups 
this time is not far away. 
B. To meet the needs of the homes and the community due to: 
1. Ignorance or indifference of mothers 
2. Mothers’ lack of ability to teach their daughters 
3. Poor standards found in many homes 
a. Unhealthfu! conditions 
b. Lack of knowledge regarding proper feeding 
c. Ignorance or carelessness during illness 
IT. Important subjects to be covered 
A. Physical care of children 
1. Proper food 
2. Cleanliness 
3. Importance of fresh air, sunshine, sleep 
4. Healthful clothing 
5. Development of good habits 
B. Safeguarding health 
1. Watching the growth record 
2. Care of eyes and teeth 
3. Protection against infection 
4. Special care for physical defects 
C. Care in sickness 
1. For the s_ke of the child 
2. For the protection of others 
D. Elements of child life of special interest to girls 
1. Development and growth 
2. Unfortunate tendencies which can be corrected in early years 
3. Good habits to be encouraged 
4. Character-building 
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E. Recreation and its values 
1. Play 
2. Music 
3. Stories 
F. Training for social life 
1. Social behavior 
2. Cooperation in the home 
3. Sharing in home entertainments 
III. Work for practical hours (Double periods best) 
A. Preparation of food suitable for children of different ages 
1. Individual dishes and meal combinations 
2. Meals for children in nutrition classes 
B. Making children’s clothing. (An exhibition should follow this at 
which garments may be compared and discussed and then sold or 
distributed by the visiting nurses.) 
C. Making a layette. (This can be used in a demonstration of bathing 
and dressing a baby.) 
IV. Cooperat on with the school doctor and nurse 
V. Social contacts 
A. City agencies working in the interests of health 
. Health department 
. Red Cross 
. Public clinics 
. Public hospitals 
. Visiting nurses 
. School health inspectors 
Provisions for good water and pure food 
B. The nutrition work carried on in the city 
C. Community recreation 
D. Library service for children 
VI. Possible broader social values 
A. Increased interest in child welfare 
B. More intelligent support of all agencies working for the improvement 
of child life 


SAO WwW DH 


ANNIE THOMPSON, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


_ Child Care and Training at Iowa State College. In order to 
offer a more complete training in homemaking the Home Economics 
Division of IowaState College has added a new department, that of child 
care and training. There was a time when home economists had to 
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prove to “doubting Thomases” the necessity of teaching cooking and 
sewing to girls but that time has passed. There are many folks now, 
however, who need to be convinced that training for motherhood is 
necessary. At Ames it is thought that a girl is no more endowed with 
the right kind of knowledge to direct active minds and insure healthy 
bodies than that she knows intuitively how to cook a rib roast or to 
distinguish textile values. 

That question being definitely settled, the next consideration was 
what shall be included in a course of child care and training and how 
shall it be taught?. The part given by lectures and class discussions 
frames itself naturally around the child’s twenty-four hour schedule 
and has been developed from the material which the seniors themselves 
feel they need. This has three prominent considerations: the physical 
care of the child, the mental characteristics and behavior problems, and 
the child in relation to the community. Among the fundamental sub- 
jects under physical care are placed the health of the mother, pre-natal 
care, a few facts about embryology, obstetrics, and other matters of 
hygiene which will aid in developing a sound body. The study of men- 
tal characteristics is based largely on applied psychology. An attempt 
is made to realize what reactions may be expected under varying con- 
ditions. The discussions of the child in the community are grouped 
around the community’s responsibility to the welfare of the child. It 
seems imperative here to show the status of childhood in an adult 
world. 

The history of foods and textile courses suggested the necessity of 
actual contact with the problem. If it is not reasonable to expect a girl 
to make a good cake by just talking to her about it, then it is not reason- 
able to expect her to make a good citizen of a little child by having her 
listen to lectures. It therefore seemed necessary to give students an 
opportunity to study little children first hand. 

One provision for this was made by placing little children in our home 
management houses. There are three houses now at Iowa State College 
with a little child in each. The ages of these children vary from nine 
months to two years old. This opportunity for the student to become 
acquainted with the twenty-four hour schedule of the child gives her a 
deep appreciation of the responsibilities of motherhood, responsibili- 
ties, by the way, which seldom fail to awaken an appeal to the maternal 
instinct. 

Another opportunity for studying children of pre-school age began 
with visits to children in their own homes. Several of these children 
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between two and five years old come to the college each morning for three 
hours. These little folks are guided in their morning’s activities by a 
director trained in pre-school work. A large, pleasant room that can be 
well ventilated and flooded with sunshine has been equipped for pre-school 
teaching. There is no formal program in this school but instead a care- 
ful plan for each day. The director has many aims for her little group 
and realizes that since at this age development is stimulated best by 
individual help, the need and the interest should provide the channel 
for help and instruction. The first few years are vitally important ones 
in habit formation, and much effort is put forth to give these children a 
chance to be self-respecting, socially-minded citizens. A self-respecting 
little citizen does everything for himself that little hands can do. He 
also has a responsibility about taking care of things which are actually 
his own, for example, the room and the equipment. Another desire is 
to create in the child a sense of accomplishment, whether it is work on 
Montessori apparatus or building a railroad station. Other aims which 
the director has in mind are coordination of muscle, response to rhythm, 
story making and story telling, sympathy and interest in growing things. 
Much personal help necessarily is given these little folks but it is in the 
form of guidance without superimposed direction. Behavior problems, 
although not always apparent, are matters for much consideration. 
When altercations arise the group of children are the judges, the director 
is the referee. 

This group of children provides abundant material for discussion and 
study in the lecture course. The students observe for a certain number 
of hours in this “child laboratory” and also make two visits to the homes 
observing the children there. Practically all the discussion in the lec- 
ture course on the physical and mental life of the child has its direct 
application in concrete examples found in the laboratory group, for these 
children present much variety as to temperament, accomplishment, and 
personality. The students select one or two children for intensive study 
and summarize their work in a detailed report at the end of the course. 

The child care department feels very proud of the cooperation it has 
from various divisions of the college. The psychology department 
has been much interested in cooperating with the child laboratory. 
They are making psychological and X-ray studies at stated intervals, 
which the students may use in their observations. On the other hand, 
the laboratory affords the psychologist splendid material for personality 
study. The nutrition department uses the group of little children for 
their courses in child feeding. Not only do students in nutrition pre- 
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pare the proper food for the children but the students preside at table 
and thereby get some conception of what it means to see that the food is 
eaten. The children’s clothing classes study the different types of child- 
ren in the laboratory, and, with the cooperation of the mothers, plan and 
make dresses which are both attractive and appropriate. 

What do the mothers of the children think of this work? Perhaps 
Iowa State College is fortunate in the mothers of this little group. 
Perhaps these mothers are typical of other mothers. At any rate, they 
are most cooperative and understanding. They see an improvement 
in their children. They are eager to keep their children in the school. 
Other mothers have put their children on the waiting list, which out- 
numbers the present enrollment. They encourage us to give to future 
mothers what they wish so much they might have had. Is not that in 
itself justification for a new department in home economics? 

Lutu R. LANCASTER, 
Towa State College. 


The Basis of Education for Motherhood. The department of home 
economics of the University of Kansas is making a somewhat unique 
contribution to homemaking through studies which it is carrying out in 
cooperation with the Kansas Bureau of Child Research. Dr. Florence 
Brown Sherbon, who is serving as part-time director of the Bureau, is 
teaching courses in child care, including pregnancy and pre-natal care, 
and health of the family. Through the generally expressed conviction 
of the University girls that similar courses should be offered in the public 
schools Dr. Sherbon has been led to extend the investigations of the 
Bureau into the field of preparation for motherhood. In hunting 
for the logical place to begin, these studies have now reached the first 
doll placed in the girl child’s hands! 

Most of these studies are so tentative that they may be said to be a 
feeling out of a place to begin, rather than the collecting of conclusive 
data. Thus far they include: A controlled study in doll play; a mother’s 
diary project in which a large number of college graduate mothers are 
making observations on spontaneous reactions of their pre-school child- 
ren to such subjects as dolls, babies, sex, and family relationships; a 
teacher’s project under which teachers in all grades are asked to make 
notes concerning the spontaneous interest and reactions of children of 
various ages to the above subjects and also to give an account of any 
effort made to instruct children in such matters as family health, repro- 
duction, or the care of infants and young children; and experimental 
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teaching in a junior high school, under the direction of the Bureau, in 
which an especially prepared teacher is “seeing what she can do to pre- 
pare a unit of 250 girls for motherhood.” This has two objectives: 
(1) The study of the physical and mental status and especially attitudes, 
information, and general background presented by this typical unit; 
and (2) the selection and presentation of informational material. How- 
ever; the course may be evaluated at the end of the year, there can be no 
question as to the interest of the girls, who have maintained an unabated 
enthusiasm. It is the hope of the Bureau eventually to be able to make 
a similar experimental demonstration in every grade from kindergarten 
to college to determine what may logically and naturally be done at each 
age to meet the unfolding interest and capacities of the girl child in antici- 
pation of her supreme racial service. A questionnaire on certain salient 
points of experience and opinion has been sent to many teachers, 
mothers, and students. 

The entire investigation is based upon the hypothesis that the prepara- 
tion of the girl for the important function of perpetuating the race with 
all that is implied of social and racial importance have thus far been 
largely overlooked in education, and that to shape a correct curriculum 
it is, therefore, necessary to trace the natural process from its earliest 
manifestations to the maturity of the individual young woman, a task 
which can be done only by careful experimental study at every step. 

ELIZABETH C. SPRAGUE, 
University of Kansas. 











BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The Woman on the Farm. By Mary MEEK 
ATKESON. Rural Life Books. Edited by 
C. J. Gatpry. New York: Century 
Company, 1924. $2.00. 

This is a stimulating, interesting book 
written by a farm woman endowed with 
keen insight, common sense, a zest for coun- 
try life, and a sense of humor. Because it so 
successfully reflects the high lights of well- 
known ground travelled by home economics 
workers, it is of value to all women who are 
homemakers. If the author were a New 
Englander, she would be a good sugar-maker, 
because she is a proved adept at assembling 
and boiling down the facts of farm life, skim- 
ming off the impurities which appear as im- 
perfections, and straining others through her 
own experience, leaving a product which is 
wholesome, sweet, and up to accepted stand- 
ards of the best. To an unusual degree she 
has had access to the testimonies of thou- 
sands of farm women which give point and 
flavor, as well as reality, to theory and ad- 
vised practices. The optimistic note which 
prevails is not overdone, for while there are 
probably few women who can attain to the 
well-roundedness which she pictures—at 
least not all at once—we can do it in spots if 
we have a high and shining mark at which 
to aim. This Miss Atkeson gives in a com- 
pilation which touches all phases of the possi- 
bilities of the farm woman’s life within and 
without the home. 

There is an occasional sounding of that 
familiar, contagious note of self-pity com- 
mon to all writers of farm life—‘‘the weary 
housewife,” ‘‘the overworked farmer,”— 
but these are neutralized by other more im- 
portant and wholesome verities such as are 
given in the chapter on “The Truth About 
Country Life.” As for the testimony of the 
attractive woman who, as she should, 
“‘bathes the tired feet she has been standing 
on all day, rubs them with witch-hazel, and 
massages her feet and swollen ankles thor- 


oughly, rubbing a little vaseline between 
the toes and over the corns,” one feels the 
need of immediate suggestion that she should 
replan her work, change her shoes, and cer- 
tainly remove those corns! Some will smile 
at, and few will emulate, the woman who airs 
and suns her hair while feeding the chickens 
or gathering vegetables, but who shall say 
that such a woman, by departing from the 
usual, isn’t keeping open-minded, young, and 
a comfort to her family? Critics of the favor- 
ite farm fiction, as cited, should reflect that 
these authors depict the idealistic, happy 
side of farm life, the side which keeps every 
life up to the mark. Editors of farm papers 
and of women’s magazines should read the 
paragraphs about periodical literature. The 
woman on the farm will get both pleasure and 
profit from this book. It offers to her ob- 
servers, as well, a homely, sympathetic, and 
practical outline for study. 
ANNETTE C. Drock, 
East Corinth, Vermont 


The Food Supply of New England. Edited by 
ARTHUR GILBERT. New York: Macmil- 
lan Company, 1924, pp. 273. $1.80 
postpaid. 

Theorists have long been telling us that a 
program of food production planned to meet 
the nutritive demands of the nation through 
the best utilization of the nation’s resources 
of soil, climate, transportation, and market- 
ing facilities would mean greater prosperity 
in time of peace and greater safety in time 
of war. We have admitted the truth of the 
idea, but have been inclined to brush it aside 
as utopian. In its entirety it is not likely to 
be adopted in our lifetime; nevertheless, 
when food prices seem high and the returns 
to agriculture seem low, the enlightened citi- 
zen cannot help feeling that at least a start 
might be made toward a better adjustment. 
The way to start is obviously with a study 
of the situation, and then to work out some 
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practicable plan of procedure. Such a start 
is made for New England in the present 
volume. It was prepared under the auspices 
of the New England Agricultural Conference, 
a body called together in January, 1923, 
by the six New England governors and still 
working actively through a Continuance 
Committee. The editing was wisely en- 
trusted to Dr. Gilbert, Massachusetts Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, and he, in turn, 
obtained assistance from specialists and offi- 
cials exceptionally well informed as to 
agricultural history, methods, and conditions 
in New England, a region which should now 
be considered as an economic and social unit. 

The aim of the book is to reveal the exist- 
ing rural conditions and to show in a compre- 
hensive way their broad relations and 
bearing on economic and social life. It 
traces the historical, geographic, and phy- 
sical features of the region; describes its food 
products, food consumption, and marketing, 
and the helps, hindrances, and probable fu- 
ture of New England agriculture, including 
important chapters on specialized vs. general 
farming and the future of the national food 
supply in relation to New England agricul- 
ture; and outlines the long-term program for 
agricultural improvement adopted by the 
Conference. 

This program was based on the work of 
special committees, among them one on the 
betterment of the farm home, whose chair- 
man was Miss Sarah Louise Amold, and 
whose members included such home econ- 
omists as Antoinette Roof, Mrs. Julian A. 
Dimock, Agnes S. Donham, Lucile Rey- 
nolds, and Edna Skinner. The general aim 
is so to develop farm homes and farm life that 
they shall be, physically, socially, and spirit- 
ually, at least on a par with town and city. 
This is to be accomplished first through a 
survey of present conditions, made in codper- 
ation with various agencies and reported toa 
central committee, and then by annual rec- 
ommendations to these agencies from the cen- 
- tral committee and annual reports by them 
to the committee. 

Although the book is concerned chiefly 
with New England conditions, it is of much 
wider interest; the information regarding 
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food products, food consumption, and mar- 


keting would make excellent reference 
reading for high school or college classes, the 
discussions of the nation’s food economy 
concern all sections of the country, while the 
pictures of social conditions and agencies 
are of value to anyone interested in rural life. 
Not the least of the virtues of the volume is 
that despite the mass of statistical and techni- 
cal information concerned, Dr. Gilbert has 
succeeded in making a book which anyone 
can read with pleasure. 


Everyday Art. By Amt Maur Hicks. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925, pp. 241. 
$3.00. 

That art is something which can permeate 
nearly every phase of ordinary life is an idea 
more often accepted in theory than applied in 
practice, and for this reason we welcome every 
discussion in which it is emphasized. Such 
distinctly is the mtent of Miss Hick’s new 
book. ' It is noteworthy that though she is 
herself a decorator and has done important 
work with stage settings, she begins with art 
as applied to clothing; evidently she realizes 
that most of the readers will be women 
and that hats and frocks offer easier en- 
trance to their interest than even houses 
and their furnishings. Only after she has 
indicated how our garments, our apart- 
ments, and our gardens are improved in ap- 
pearance by adaptation to use, harmony in 
design and color, and restraint toward the 
superfluous, does she venture on such rela- 
tively abstract themes as training the eye 
to recognize beauty of design and color in 
everyday things; the distinction between art 
and artificiality; the realization that suita- 
bility to purpose is more important than 
elaborate decoration and novelty; and finally, 
that the highest art of all is the much-ne- 
glected art of living, and that there as else- 
where honesty, moderation, and simplicity 
are essentials of beauty. 

Miss Hick’s familiarity with present-day 
materials and methods shows itself in unusual 
suggestions for obtaining desired effects by 
relatively inexpensive means. Some of the 
things suggested would require more skill 
than most women seem blessed with, but they 
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should at least stimulate the reader’s artistic 
imagination, and others would be well within 
the ordinary person’s ability. 

The book is informally written, with its 
esthetic doctrines pleasantly flavored by a 
fluent and often humorous style, and thor- 
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oughly mixed with discussion of practical 
situations. It is a relief to find its general 
tone more honest than in some similar vol- 
umes, avoiding pseudo-smartness on the one 
hand and sentimentality on the other. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Commercial Fruit and Vegetable Products. 
By W. V. Crugess. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1924, pp. 530. $4.50 net. 

A volume by an associate professor of 
fruit products at the University of California, 
intended primarily for students in horti- 
culture, food chemistry, and horticultural 
products, and for manufacturers, but valu- 
able as reference for others interested in the 
theory of food preservation and its practical 
application to vegetable products; includes 
data on seasons, commercial grades, and proc- 
esses for many vegetable products with 
much material not usually described in the 
manuals used by nutrition classes; technical 
but clear in style; well-supplied with illus- 
trations and lists of references. 


A Home of Your Own. By DELLA THOMPSON 
Lutes. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co.. 
1925, pp. 407. $3.50. 

A pleasant, popular presentation by the 
housekeeping editor of Modern Priscilla, 
of the principles of choosing, financing, fur- 
nishing, and running a house; includes pic- 
tures from the Priscilla Proving Plant and 
other examples of good arrangements, and a 
list of reference books. 


The Super-City. The World’s Most Efficient 
and Beautiful City. By Ropert R. Kern. 
Washington, D. C.: Vail-Ballou Press, 
Inc., 1914, pp. 349. $2.00. 

A comprehensive, suggestive, and some- 
what utopian scheme of city planning in- 
tended to remove the evils of present city 
life; calls for rows of private houses so placed 
as to catch sunshine and provide open space 
about them, with a central “servisorium”’ 
for each group, in which shall be social and 
club rooms, special kitchens for meal ser- 
vices to individual homes or central dining- 
hall, rooms for children, library, sewing room, 





and other community conveniences; in- 
cludes suggestions for agricultural areas, 
industrial centers, commercial facilities, 
community activities, city administration 
and finance. 


Elements of Physical Biology. By ALFRED 


Lorka. Baltimore: The Williams & 
Wilkins Co., 1925, pp. 460. $5.00 
postpaid. 


A volume by the research statistician of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
introducing a new aspect of science which 
denotes “the broad application of physical 
principles and methods in the contemplation 
of biological systems;” chiefly concerned 
with systematization and the development 
of method, and using factual material 
mainly as illustration; divided into four parts: 
general principles, kinetics, statics, and 
dynamics; includes such topics as “Analysis 
of the growth function,” “Chemical equilib- 
rium as an example of evolution under a 
known law,” “Interspecies equilibrium;” 
“The stage of the life drama,” ““The energy 
transformers of nature,” “‘Consciousness;” 
too technical for the layman to comprehend 
in entirety, but containing many paragraphs, 
diagrams, and illustrations which are easily 
understood and full of suggestions; written 
with an ease and urbanity of style not always 
found in such treatises. 


Woman’s Physical Freedom. By CLELIA 
Duet Mosner. New York: Womans 
Press, 1923, pp. 87. $1.00. 

A third and enlarged edition of the book 
issued as “Health and the Woman Move- 
ment,” by the medical adviser of women at 
Stanford University, well known for her re- 
search in the physiology and hygiene of 
women; suports the thesis that most of the 
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so-called physical disabilities of women are 
the result, not of biologic differences in struc- 
ture and function, but of improper bodily 
habits, constricting clothing, and a wrong 
attitude of mind; that these can in most 
cases be corrected by ordinary hygiene, 
physiological exercise of the abdominal 
muscles, proper clothing, and by discarding 
the idea that menstruation is inevitably an 
illness; shows that with changing social ideas 
as to the réle of women the disabilities pre- 
viously considered natural and even desir- 
able are tending to disappear; includes 
practical advice on the various points 
discussed. 


The Office of Experiment Stations. Its His- 
tory, Activities, and Organization. By 
Mitton Conover. Service Monograph of 
the United States Government, No. 32. 
Institute for Government Research. Bal- 
timore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1924, 
pp. 178. 

A non-partisan history of the Office from 
its establishment in 1888, with brief mention 
of the steps leading to its formation; includes 
(pages 95 to 101) the nutrition investigations 
and home economics work which were form- 
erly conducted under the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, and which in 1915, on the 
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formation of the States Relations Service, 
became the Office of Home Economics, and 
in 1922 the Bureau of Home Economics; 
gives the texts of laws dealing with the 
organization of the Office and a bibliography 
of official documents and other books and 
articles on the subject. 


Personality and Social Adjustment. By 
Ernest R. Groves. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1924, pp. 296. $1.40. 


The Normal Mind. By Wriu1aMm H. Burn- 
HAM. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1924, pp. 702. $3.50. 


Economics for Helen. By Hicarre BEtxoc. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924, 
pp. 225. $2.00. 


Purchasing Power of the Consumer. A sta- 
tistical index. By Wm. A. BERRIDGE, 
Emma A. Wrinstow, and Ricwarp A. 
Firnn. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co., 1925, 
pp. 318. $4.00. 


The Suburban Trend. By H. Paut Dovuc- 
Lass. New York: The Century Co., 
1925, pp. 340. $2.00 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Leaflets from the Textile Section. The 
committee on standardization is arranging 
for the publication of six popular leaflets, 
two of which have already appeared, “Silk 
which is not Silk,” and “Quality in Bath 
Towels.” Copies are sent to members of 
the Textile Section, and others may obtain 
sample copies and information regarding 
distribution in bulk from the chairman of 
the committee, Miss Rosamond A. Cook, 
‘100 Morningside Drive, New York City. 
The committee reports that excellent pub- 
licity has been given to the leaflets and 
that large demands and favorable com- 
ments are coming in. 


National Education Association. “Public 
School Salaries” is the title of the January— 
March Research Bulletin, which gives the 
most comprehensive report yet made on 
public school salaries. It is based on the 
idea that the colossal shortage of trained 
teachers is a menace to the children and 
hence to the civic life of the country, and 
it presents in easily-read statements and 
tables the facts of salary schedules for 
officers and teachers of different grades, in 
different states, and in cities of different 
sizes. 

The Association also issued in March a 
“Report of the Committee on School House 
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Planning and Construction,” the purpose of 
which is to help communities to avoid mis- 
takes frequently made in school-house con- 
struction. The rapid increase in junior 
high schools makes the report especially 
timely. Copies may be purchased for $1 
each from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


The Child: His Nature and His Needs. 
This publication of the Children’s Founda- 
tion, which brings into one well-printed 
and illustrated volume of 516 pages dis- 
cussions of the various phases of the sub- 
ject by recognized authorities, has met so 
large a demand that the third printing is 
now being made. The Foundation’s pur- 
pose is to popularize scientific knowledge 
and training and the book may be purchased 
at the nominal price of $1.00 a copy post- 
paid from The Children’s Foundation, 250 
Park Avenue, New York City. Outside of 
the United States the price is $1.50. 


Child Health Activities. In the May issue 
of Hospital Social Service is printed a paper 
which Dr. George T. Palmer, director of 
research for the American Child Health 
Association, read at the Kansas City meet- 
ing of the Association last October, and 
which gives a preliminary report of a survey 
of activities in the 86 cities of the country 
in which the population is between 40,000 
and 70,000. 


How and Why to Own a Home. This is 
the title of a 10-page leaflet by Francis M. 
Bothelo, published and sold by the Ameri- 
can Writers’ Bureau, Wayne, Pa., for 25 
cents a copy. It gives a simple, readable 
statement of well-known arguments for 
owning instead of renting a home, with very 
brief suggestions for choosing and financ- 
ing it. 


Home Economics at Tuskegee. The 
May issue of The Southern Workman con- 
tains an article by Margaret J. Washington 
describing the work in girls’ industries at 
Tuskegee, including pictures of the Dorothy 
Hall and the practice cottage. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
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Glazes and Enamels of Cooking Utensils. 
A recent publication from the Ministry of 
Health, London, is “The Solubility of 
Glazes and Enamels Used in Cooking 
Utensils,” by G. W. Monier Williams, 
chemist in the foods division. Copies may 
be purchased from His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London, at 6 pence each. 


Pan-American Notes. The May Bulletin 
of the Pan-American Union contains an 
article by Katherine F. Lenroot of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau describing the 
Fourth Pan-American Child Congress in 
Santiago, Chile, in October, 1924. It also 
includes various items of interest to home 
economists; for example, that the first 
nursery school has recently been opened in 
Mexico City where the children of working 
mothers will be cared for during the day 
by trained teachers; that a municipal 
restaurant for children has been opened in 
Buenos Aires where a simple, healthful 
luncheon will be served for a nominal price 
to 150 children daily, and that the same 
city maintains in its parks vacation colonies 
for children below normal; and that in San 
Jose, Costa Rica, a competition was held 
last December by the Children’s Clinic, the 
Milk Station, the Day Nursery, and the 
School Dental Clinic, at which prizes were 
awarded to mothers and children making 
the best showing on specific points. 


Family Expenditures and Housing in 
Prague. The correspondent of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association sum- 
marizes a recent government study of 
thirteen families of the working class and 
eight of public officials. The greatest 
differences in the expenditures of the two 
groups were in clothing, housing, amuse- 
ments, and books. As regards food, the 
daily energy supplied per unit was about 
2280 colories for the workingmen’s and 2435 
calories for officials’ families, but the cost 
of food in the working class families was not 
quite two-thirds that in the official class. 
Much more meat and milk were used by the 
latter, and more flour, bread, and potatoes 
by the workingmen's families. 
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The housing shortage has been lessened 
by buildings put up with grants from a 
national housing act, and discussion is said 
to center about the question whether it is 
wiser to use the available funds for semi- 
detached houses or for apartments which, 
while less desirable, would provide for more 
persons. 


Reading Lists for Boys and Girls. Two 
excellent, briefly annotated lists of about 
30 books each, one for boys and one for 
girls from ten to fifteen years old, have 
just been issued by the American Library 
Association. Sample copies will be sent to 
anyone sending five cents in stamps to the 
American Library Association, 86 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago, and quantity 
prices will be furnished on request. 


Time and the College Girl. Under this 
title, Alzado Comstock of Mt. Holyoke 
College has contributed an article to School 
and Society for March 14, in which she 
gives the results of questionnaires filled in 
by students at that college regarding the 
amount of time spent daily for various 
activities. The girls appear to spend on 
the average 8} hours in sleep, 1} at meals, 
1} in outdoor exercise, 53 in academic work, 
leaving 7} hours for various personal and 
social occupations. The author suggests 
that admirers of the healthy, untroubled 
type of “all around” girl may take heart, 
but questions what may be said by those 
who want to see our colleges more truly 
intellectual centres than is suggested by 
twenty minutes a day spent in unrequired 
reading. 


Soap and Soap Making. An educational 
exhibit arranged under the direction of Dr. 
FG. Bonser of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has recently been prepared by 
Proctor and Gamble. It consists of charts, 
showing the history and manufacturing 
process of soap and is accompanied by a 
booklet of “Suggestions to Teachers.” 


Money Plans. Twelve leaflets have been 
prepared by Emma A. Winslow for the 
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Woman’s Home Companion to give definite 
suggestions on such topics as purchasing a 
house and its furnishings and an automobile, 
financing marriage, the arrival of a baby, 
and the education of a family, and adjusting 
expenditures to changes of income. The 
leaflets may be purchased from the Service 
Department of the magazine, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York City, for ten cents each, 
or at special rates for quantities. 


Woods and Glues. Recent Technical 
Notes from the Forest Products Laboratory 
include illustrated descriptions of the struc- 
ture of a softwood and of a hardwood, of 
good and poor glue joints, and a brief state- 
ment of the characteristics of five types of 
glues. Copies may be purchased at one 
dollar per hundred from Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Gasoline in Dry-Cleaning. The U. S. 
Bureau of Standards announces the publica- 
tion of Technologic Paper 280, “Reclama- 
tion of Gasoline Used in Dry Cleaning,” 
by C. C. Hubbard. The paper briefly dis- 
cusses processes heretofore used in industry, 
reports results of extensive experiments with 
activated carbon and an aqueous solution 
of trisodium phosphate, and recommends a 
process based on that work. Copies may 
be purchased for five cents each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


U. S. Bureau of Education. Home 
economists will be interested in pamphlets 
issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education: 
Library Leaflet No. 29, List of References 
on Plays and Playgrounds; Library Leaflet 
No. 27, List of References on the Junior 
High School; Bulletin, 1925, No. 3, Con- 
tributions of Home Economics to Citizen- 
ship Training, containing the proceedings of 
the National Conference of City Supervisors 
of Home Economics in Washington, April 21, 
1924. These publications may be purchased 
at 10 cents a copy from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office. 
Washington, D. C. 











NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


KINDRED ACTIVITIES 


National Conference on Outdoor Recrea- 
tion. The executive committee announces 
the postponement of the second annual 
meeting of the National Conference on 
Outdoor Recreation, scheduled for May 
28-29, to a date to be fixed some time in 
December next. 

National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. The annual convention, held at Austin, 
Texas, April 27 to May 2, had as its central 
topic “Home and School in Education.” 
The Association now numbers about 900,000 
members and the attendance was about 
450. 

American Physical Education Associa- 
tion. The annual eastern states convention 
was held in Rochester, New York, April 2 
to 4, under the general direction of Herman 
J. Norton, director of health education in 
the Rochester public schools. A_ special 
feature was a demonstration of seven phases 
of the work: health inspection, organized 
recreation, relaxation drills, given by classes, 
gymnastic drills, problematic child study, 
and teacher’s health extension service. 
Among the papers presented was one on 
“Nutrition in relation to physical educa- 
tion,” by Dr. Wm. R. P. Emerson of Boston. 

American Association of Museums. On 
the program for the annual meeting held in 
St. Louis May 17 to 21, two papers and 
discussions were of especial interest to home 
economists: “Coéperation of educational 
resources of a community,” by Frederick 
Allen Whiting, director, Cleveland Museum 
of Art; and ““Museum and school,’”’ by Dr. 
Carl G. Rathmann, director, Educational 
Museum of the St. Louis Public Schools. 

Home Improvement Contests. The 1924 
contest conducted by Farm and Home 
brought such interesting results that the 
paper is arranging another for 1925. As 
last year, $5,000 will be offered in prizes, 


of which the first is $1,000, for the best 
description submitted during December, 
1925, by any families in the United States, 
of “How we made a better home this year.” 
The judges will again be Dr. Stanley, Miss 
Bevier, Dean Vivian, Miss Knowles, and 
Dr. Butterfield, and the stories turned in 
will be featured in the magazine. A booklet 
giving full information will be sent on 
request to Home Improvement Editor, 
Farm and Home, Springfield, Mass. 

A Competition in Interior Decoration. 
The Art-in-Trades Club of New York, 
which has held four annua! exhibits of 
interiors furnished and decorated at speci- 
fied costs, now announces a competition in 
the decoration and furnishing of two apart- 
ments. One, which the Club considers 
especially important, is to be suitable for a 
family with an annual income of about 
$6,000, and the other, which allows for the 
use of costly materials and craftsmanship, 
for an income of $30,000 or more. For the 
purpose of stimulating designs especially 
adapted to modern American conditions, 
direct copies and imitations of old designs 
will be barred. Drawings and specifications 
for competing designs must be received 
between September 15 and 30, 1925. Five 
members of the Club will act as jury and on 
October 15 will announce the awards of two 
prizes of $1,250 and one of $1,500. The 
completed rooms will be exhibited at the 
Art-in-Trades Club in the spring of 1926, 
and thereafter it is proposed to exhibit 
them in at least three other cities. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Exhibition 
Committee, Art-in-Trades Club, 34 East 
38th Street, New York City. 

American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. This organization has recently ap- 
plied for and received admission into the 
National Education Association. According 
to School and Society this leaves no im- 
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portant group of educational workers out- 
side of the N. E. A., a situation without 
precedent in other countries where the 
various groups of teachers and _ school 
officers tend to remain separate. 

Conferences on Eugenics. In addition 
to the International Pro-Malthusian and 
Birth Control Conference in New York 
last spring, which was so widely reported 
by the press, two other important meetings 
of eugenicists are scheduled for the summer, 
the 13th annual meeting of the Eugenics 
Research Association at Cold Spring Harbor, 
New York, June 27, and the International 
Commission on Eugenics in London, July 
14 and 15. 

Western Arts Association. The 3ist 
annual convention at Memphis May 5 to 8, 
was the first meeting held in the South. 
Among papers of interest were: ‘‘Developing 
appreciation,” by Anna V. Horton, Cleve- 
land Museum; “Art weeks, objectives, 
methods, results,” Mary E. Robinson, 
Washington, Indiana; and ‘Democratiza- 
tion of art,’’ by Franz Aust, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Eye-Sight Conversation Council. At a 
recent meeting M. Luckiesh, director of the 
Lighting Research Laboratory, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, read a paper “Light in the 
Home.” His chief point was that home 
lighting problems can be solved by the use 
of common sense and easily available in- 
formation, but that public indifference must 
be replaced by interest before proper atten- 
tion will be given this important factor in 
the conservation of vision and the comfort 
and attractiveness of home life. 

School of Applied Design for Women. 
The thirty-third annual exhibit was held at 
the school, 160 Lexington Avenue, from 
May 12 to 20, and at the Class Day exercises 
on May 14, the address was delivered by 
Paul Dougherty, the well-known painter of 
marine pictures. 

Summer School of Visual Education. 
‘Various phases of visual education, es- 
pecially the technique of selecting and 
using materials and instruments, will be 
treated in five days’ instruction offered in 
Chicago, July 27 to 31, under the auspices 
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of the De Vry Corporation, manufacturers 
of motion picture projectors, stereopticons, 
and similar equipment. A. P. Hollis, 
formerly director of visual instruction at the 
State College of North Dakota, will conduct 
the school and the special lecturers will 
include persons well known in the educa- 
tional world as well as members of the De 
Vry Corporation and film manufacturers. 
No fees will be charged. Information may 
be obtained from the De Vry Summer 
School, De Vry Building, 1111 Center 
Street, Chicago. 

U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. ‘The 
Bureau helped to emphasize the importance 
of proper nutrition in growing children by 
issuing for use during Child Health Week 
popular but carefully-prepared press re- 
leases on such topics as “Filling up the 
boy,” “Why coddle eggs?”, “Eggs for 
children a close second to milk,”’ and “Jack 
Brown’s Bowlegs.” 

Profit-Sharing in a Teachers’ Bureau. 
The American College Bureau, which devotes 
itself to teacher placements in colleges and 
universities, last year remitted to teachers 
on its lists ten per cent of the commissions 
paid to the bureau, this representing the 
profits after all expenses of the bureau had 
been met. Operation on a cost basis, with 
surplus returned to those using the Bureau 
has long been the ambition of the Bureau, 
and according to the director, Ernest E. 
Olp, takes the work from a commercial to a 
professional basis. 


MISSOURI 


University of Missouri. Hannah A. 
Stillman of the foods division has been 
granted leave of absence for 1925-26. She 
has accepted a Sterling scholarship in the 
department of Physiological Chemistry at 
Yale and will study nutrition there. 

Eva Mae Davis, a graduate student in 
the department of home economics, is 
studying at the Merrill-Palmer school. 

A second practice house has been equipped 
to take care of the increased enrollment in 
the home management course. Dorothy, 
age five months, is the newest member of 
the practice house family. 
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The new plan of conducting the home 
economics contests for high school pupils by 
holding the preliminary tests at the state 
teachers colleges and the finals at the Uni- 
versity proved successful. More schools 
participated and the interest was keener. 

Jane Hinote, who is in charge of the 
Four H. home economics clubs in Missouri, 
reports that she has held organization 
meetings in seventeen counties with an 
attendance of one hundred and twenty-five 
club leaders. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. 
The mid-year meeting of the Council was 
held in Bozeman on May 2, with Florence 
Fallgatter, the state president, in the chair. 
Plans for the coming year were discussed and 
a budget adopted. Helen Gleason, of the 
State University at Missoula, was elected 
president to fill the unexpired term of 
Miss Fallgatter, who is to be away on leave 
for study next year. Inez LaBossier, 
clothing specialist for the extension service, 
was elected treasurer in place of Miss 
Gleason, and Gladys Branegan alternate 
councilor. 

Montana State University. Margaret 
Sawyer, of the Post Products Company, 
visited the University early in April. 

Montana State College. The fact that 
the college was placed on the list of fully 
accredited colleges of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women in April is a 
source of satisfaction not only to the college 
and its alumnz but to all friends of land 
grant colleges. Kansas and Oregon State 
Colleges were admitted last year. 

Two 1925 graduates are to take courses 
as student dietitians: Alice Graham at 
Mayo, Rochester, Minnesota, and Doris 
Phillips at Cook County in Chicago. 

Florence Fallgatter, in charge of the 
teacher training work, is to teach at the 
summer school of the University of Missouri. 

Margaret Sawyer was a guest at the home 
management house during April and talked 
to the members of the home economics club. 
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The Montana home economics extension 
service, under the direction of Blanche Lee, 
is to feature mothers’ camps again this 
summer. Seven will be held in various 
parts of the state, the out-of-state helpers 
being Dr. Caroline Hedger, Florence Wood, 
and Miriam Birdseye. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. 
A meeting was held in Lincoln, April 16-17. 
Dr. Katharine Blunt, president of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
gave two interesting talks, and Lita Bane, 
executive secretary, brought a message of 
hope and food for thought. “Health as an 
object of education,’’ was discussed by Mr. 
Lefler, superintendent of Lincoln public 
schools. Frances Prekarski, Lincoln’s repre- 
sentative on the national committee of 
visiting teachers, New York City, stressed 
the position of the home in education. 

Lincoln. The Home Economics Club is 
an organization of girls majoring in home 
economics. A business meeting is held 
once a month. At least once during the 
year, each class presents a short program 
consisting of a skit or various solo numbers. 
One of the meetings is devoted to a talk 
given by one of the girls who has studied 
at the Merrill-Palmer School. To en- 
courage home economics, the Club makes a 
loan of one hundred dollars each year to a 
girl majoring in the work. This year it is 
sending its president to the American Home 
Economics Association meeting in San 
Francisco, and has made a donation to the 
Ellen Richards Fund. In order to carry out 
these plans, the Club sponsors several 
money-making activities. A comedy, ‘Miss 
Fearless and Co.,”’ was an outstanding event 
of the year. A picnic at the Agricultural 
College campus will close the season, and 
election of officers for the following year 
will take place at that time. 

Omaha. The Vesta Club of the Omaha 
South high school, composed of fifty house- 
hold arts girls, observed Mothers’ Day on 
May 5. Mrs. Beckett, one of the mothers, 
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spoke on “Our Daughters,” and a response 
was made by Alice Kopecky, one of the 
club girls. The dean of girls, Miss McLain, 
discussed “‘Wonderful mothers of history,” 
and Mr. Marrs, the principal, talked on 
“Fathers.” After the formal program, tea 
was served and a delightful social time 
enjoyed in the dining room. The club 
colors, orchid and pink, converted the dining 
room and hall into a fairy garden. 

The new Omaha South high school is under 
construction and will be ready for use by 
April, 1926. The following space has been 
set aside for the household arts department: 
two food laboratories with unit kitchen 
arrangement and storage space; one dining 
room; department ollice; storage room; two 
clothing laboratories with fitting rooms; one 
recitation room; applied art and household 
management room. 

Forty Omaha members of the home sec- 
tion of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women met at North high school 
for their April meeting. Lucy Harte, head 
of the household arts department, discussed 
correct table form and service. This was 
followed by a demonstration in which mem- 
bers of an advanced foods class selected a 
dinner menu, set the table for this meal, 
then played the parts of father, mother, 
guest, and high school daughter when the 
meal was served. After the program, the 
girls served tea to the visitors. 

Home Economics Evening Classes. 
These are open to women over 16 years of 
age who are not enrolled in the regular 
day schools. Instruction is organized in 
unit courses, to meet the needs of individual 
students in the group. This type of class 
may be organized in any school district, 
small or large. Home sewing, home cook- 
ing, home millinery, child care, prenatal 
care, home nursing, marketing, home 
management, home gardening, household 
accounts, and all other homemaking sub- 
jects, together with their related art and 
science may be offered; that is, any subject 
which will improve the student, mentally 
or physically, and which will carry into the 
home. Evening classes in home economics 


are maintained in: Bayard, Cairo, Colum- 
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bus, Doniphan, Fremont, Grand Island, 
Gering, Havelock, Lincoln, Omaha, Platts- 
mouth, Scottsbluff, Sidney, Wood River. 
Beaver City, Cozad, and Wahoo are con- 
sidering starting classes next year. ‘“Eve- 
ning Classes in Homemaking”’ is a publica- 
tion available to all interested in evening 
school work. It answers many questions 
frequently asked regarding homemaking 
education. 

University of Nebraska. While for sev- 
eral years there has been a child in the home 
management house, this spring a mother 
with her two-year old daughter has been a 
member of the home management family. 
The care and observation of two children 
has been a valuable experience for the 
students, as each presented different prob- 
lems of diet and management. 

A special feature of the clothing exhibit 
was a clothing clinic conducted in an attrac- 
tive consulting room by advanced students 
of costume design. The young women in 
charge advised their visitors about suitable 
materials, designs, and colors, suggesting 
ideas for finishes and methods of work. 

At a recent meeting of Zeta Chapter of 
Omicron Nu, Grace Margaret Morton gave 
an informal talk on the illustrative material 
recently acquired by the home economics 
department. Among the collections are rare 
pieces of Coptic textiles, French brocades, 
Persian velvet, Chinese brocades, em- 
broidered Indian saris, and peasant em- 
broideries. The discussion concerned the 
historical periods represented by these 
textiles and explained how they are used in 
the study of color and design. 

Miniature rooms have proved to be an 
effective means of teaching color in the home 
furnishing classes. The rooms, carefully 
chosen from house plans in magazines and 
books, are made of book board, without 
ceilings and with one side-wall removable, in 
order to give a better view of the interior 
and yet permit a correct arrangement of the 
furnishings. With all parts of the project 
constructed to the scale of an inch to the 
foot, it is a simple matter to maintain 
correct proportions. Paper is used for the 
greater part of the furnishings, from painted 
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cover paper for the furniture to dyed Japa- 
nese rice paper for the curtains. 

One objection sometimes made to a 
problem of this kind is that it takes too 
much time, but with students working in 
groups of from three to five on each room, it 
was possible to complete the work in less 
time than would have been required to 
paint a single side-wall elevation of a 
room and the results were much more satis- 
factory. Such a problem quickens the 
powers of observation, develops judgment 
in selection and arrangement, and accurately 
represents tone and color. Students are 
enthusiastic about it and eager to express 
their ideas as exactly and completely as 


possible 
NEW MEXICO 


Vocational Home Economics. In the 
April number of The Vocational Counselor, 
issued monthly by the State Board for 
Vocational Education, appear articles on 
“A family relationships unit,” “Home 
decoration suggestions,” and ‘‘What to do 
with the small, dark bedroom.” Vina 
Robertson is in charge of home economics 
education under the State Board. 


NEW YORK 


New York State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Although it was the fifth annual 
meeting, the conference of the New York 
State Home Economics Association, held 
April 13 and 14 at the Hotel Commodore in 
New York, was the first since the State had 
been organized into seven districts. The 
opening general meeting was conclusive 
evidence that the conference was to be a 
success. 

Myrtle V. Caudell, as acting president, 
called the meeting to order and suggested 
that the group stand silent for a moment 
in memory of the president, Grace Scher- 
merhorn, who died January 11. Im- 
mediately following, the secretary read a 
memorial (already published in the March 
JouRNAL) to be spread on the records in 
recognition of Grace Schermerhorn’s valued 
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service to the New York State Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

At the several general sessions, the sub- 
jects presented varied markedly. Dr. Frank 
W. McMurry spoke on “How to study in 
home economics,” Dr. Ira S. Wile on 
“Mental hygiene,’’ Martha Van Rensselaer 
on “Consistency,” and Cora M. Winchell 
reported on her visits to the home economics 
departments in schools and colleges on the 
western coast. 

One session was devoted to three section 
meetings: Nutrition, Homemakers and 
Women in Business meeting jointly, and 
Education. 

One very inspiring meeting was a con- 
ference of representatives of the student 
clubs of the state at Teachers College. 
Elna Allen, a senior at the State Normal 
School, Buffalo, was chairman. Mrs. Anna 
Gemmill, also of the Buffalo Normal, faculty 
adviser, met with the girls and later reported 
their suggestions at the business meeting. 
More than forty representatives from clubs 
of the state attended the conference. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Anna M. Cooley; secretary, Mrs. 
Nancy McNeal Roman; councilor, Florence 
E. Winchell; alternate, Margaret Sawyer. 
The vice-president, Myrtle Caudell, and the 
treasurer, Laura Comstock, continue in 
office for another year. The state member- 
ship now numbers 410. 

Tuesday afternoon, the Women’s Faculty 
Club of Columbia University entertained 
at tea in their new rooms in Johnson Hall. 
The guests agreed that the faculty club is 
amply justified in taking pride and satisfac- 
tion in its delightful quarters, the furnishing 
of which are a fitting .ribute to the com- 
mittee who had charge of the work. 

The most delightful feature of the whole 
conference was the luncheon given in honor 
of Miss Martha Van Rensselaer. Two 
hundred and forty-two attended the lunch- 
eon. Miss Anna Barrows was toastmistress 
and the atmosphere was a happy mixture 
of fun and serious appreciation. 

New York State College for Teachers. 
An effort is being made to raise the standards 
of technical work in three different ways: 
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1. No college credit will be given for the 
elementary foods and clothing courses. 
Entrance examinations will be used as a 
basis upon which exemption may be allowed. 
2. Following a precedent already established 
by other institutions in the state, summer 
project work will be required. 3. Credit 
will be given for one course of supervised 
activities in the home. 

Skidmore College. In April, the students 
in home economics organized a departmental 
club with 50 members and sent two dele- 
gates to the state association meeting in 
New York City. A program has been out- 
lined for the remainder of the semester, and 
a committee been appointed to suggest 
plans for next year. The officers are: 
President, Mary Stone Kinloch; vice- 
president, Frances Tompkins; secretary and 
treasurer, Mildred Bailey. 

Through the cooperation of the Katrina 
Trask Alliance, students in advanced cookery 
gave a series of demonstrations at the 
Katrina Trask House to large audiences. 

A program to interest children of the 
lower grades of the public schools in what 
they should eat is being worked out by the 
members of the course in child care. Stories, 
games, songs, and posters will be used as 
illustrative material. The children’s cloth- 
ing class made a complete new layette 
for the department doll, which is used for 
demonstration work. 

Elmira College. Department of Home 
Economics. The nutrition class has had 
its interest intensified this year by a baby 
at the practice house. Patty was three 
months old when whe arrived in February 
and is to be returned to her parents in June. 
Two senior nutrition students live at the 
house and take charge of the baby for three 
weeks, then two others. Patty’s growth and 
improvement interested not only the girls 
who took turns being mother but also the 
whole college. Her clothes were made by 


the freshman clothing classes. The girls 
assisted in the selection of the layette and 
made the garments whenever possible, thus 
lessening the expense and providing better 
materials. 

Western New York Home Economics 
Association. Seventy-five guests attended 
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the luncheon held February 28 at the Hotel 


Lafayette, Buffalo. This meeting was in 
charge of the clothing section, and Mr. 
Edgar O. Scholl spoke on the “Problems of 
astyleshop.” Another interesting luncheon 
meeting was held to wind up the year on 
Saturday, May 2. 


O8TO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. The 
third meeting of the year was held at 
Mansfield, March 7, at the headquarters of 
the demonstration which for three years the 
American Child Health Association has been 
conducting. The children demonstrated 
how they had learned good food and health 


habits through little plays and games. The 
director, Dr. William DeKleine, talked 
about goitre and its prevention. Mary 


Sweeny discussed the work of Merrill- 
Palmer School in Detroit. Flora Rose of 
Cornell University briefly but forcefully 
outlined a legislative plan to further the 
work of home economics in all states, and 
emphasized the responsibility of home 
economists in supporting such measures. 

The Association held its annual meeting 
at Ohio State University in Columbus, May 
1 and 2. The following officers were elec- 
ted: President, Nancy H. Folsom, Nor- 
walk; first vice-president, Mrs. Agnes Lud- 
man Billman, Dayton; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Iva Cairnes, Oberlin; secretary, Louise 
M. Dornbusch, Dayton; treasurer, Ida Pat- 
terson, Columbus. Among the papers pre- 
sented were: “Home economics and the 
press,” by Bess M. Rowe, of the Farmer's 
Wife;” “Progress in home economics,” by 
Faith Lanman, of Ohio State University; 
“The American home,” by Mrs. Edith 
McClure Patterson, of Dayton; and “The 
hospital and its responsibilities in the 
community,” by E. Moreland Geraghty, of 
Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland. Pleasant 
features of the meeting were a tea given 
by the Home Economics Club in Pomerene 
Hall and a luncheon in the new Faculty 
Club, at which representatives from various 
codperating organizations were introduced to 
members. 
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Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. One hundred women attended the 
meeting of the home economics section in 
Toledo, April 18. Elsa Frame, assistant 
director of Smith Cafeteria in Toledo, told 
of the work of the American Restaurant 
Association in raising the standard of foods 
served the public. “Teaching house fur- 
nishings’”’ was discussed by Miriam Harris 
of the Museum School of Design, Toledo. 
Julia Coburn, publicity director of the La 
Salle and Koch Company, Toledo’s largest 
department store, discussed “Dress and the 
modern woman.” 

Ohio State University. The home eco- 
nomics nursery, organized during the winter 
as a laboratory for the students in the child- 
care course, has been open on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
mornings from eight-thirty until twelve, or 
occasionally until twelve-thirty so that the 
children might have dinner together. The 
program for the morning has been very 
informal and flexible. Some of the interest- 
ing features are an opportunity for play with 
sand, blocks, kiddie-cars, balls, and bean 
bags, and for work at the tables stringing 
beads, drawing, modeling with clay, and 
designing with blocks. Group work con- 
sists of songs, rhythm, and stories, and a 
walk or play out of doors followed by a 
rest period. Special attention of course is 
given to the physical condition of the chil- 
dren and their health habits. Enrollment 
was first limited to twelve children from the 
ages of three to six years, but for the spring 
quarter, the age is two to five. The day in 
the nursery is to be extended to four o’clock 
in the afternoon. Dinner will be served 
every day and will be followed by an after- 
noon nap, and a play period out of doors 
whenever the weather permits. 

A series of talks called “Helps in home 
furnishing,’’ by Maybelle Cornell and Mrs. 
Frederick Ives, was broadcast at 11 a.m. 
each Tuesday from WEAO, the University 
station. 

Elements of homemaking, taught by Mrs. 
Grace Walker, a new elective course offered 
in the spring quarter to juniors and seniors 
not majoring in home economics, is a non- 
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technical course in which the principles of 
household administration are introduced. 
It includes the factors influencing the general 
division of the family income and the prin- 
ciples of selection and purchase of clothing, 
textile materials, and equipment for the 
home. Both boys and girls are taking the 
course. Mrs. Walker said, “The boys are 
intensely interested in household manage- 
ment and clothing. Wearing quality in 
clothing appeals to them more than to the 
girls of the class.” 

Catherine Christen of the extension 
service has organized a “Better Kitchen 
Contest” in Lucas County. Harriet Mason, 
household editor of the Ohio Farmer, and 
Geneva M. Bane, home management 
specialist, spent the first week in March 
visiting and scoring all the kitchens en- 
rolled. After final scoring is made, the 
prizes will be awarded and a tour made to 
the best kitchens. 

All home demonstration agents in the 
state were called together at Ohio State 
University during February to receive addi- 
tional training in subject matter and 
methods of work. Six specialists are giving 
full time for two and one-half months to 
subject-matter training for all girls’ club 
leaders and have planned a related junior 
and senior program of work. C. B. Smith, 
from Washington, D. C., in charge of all 
phases of extension work, spent three days 
in Ohio during March. With Miss Price, 
state home demonstration leader, he visited 
Darke County, where home demonstration 
work has been done with an agricultural 
agent and without a home demonstration 
agent, and Huron and Lucas counties, 
where home demonstration agents have 
worked for a number of years. 

Emma E. Sparks began her duties as the 
first home demonstration agent in Darke 
County in June. Miss Sparks is a graduate 
of the University of Chicago, and was home 
demonstration agent in Iowa and assistant 
state leader in Illinois before coming to 
Ohio. 

Grace E. Frysinger, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, spent the week 
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of May 4 in the home economics extension 
office, checking up reports of last year and 
making plans for 1926. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron and the Home 
Economics Club sponsored a lecture on 
“Vitamins for health” by Dr. Henry C. 
Sherman, in March. In May, Phi Upsilon 
Omicron arranged for a series of talks on 
child care by Emma Henton, Merrill-Palmer 
School, and a lecture on “Effect of sunlight 
on babies,” by Dr. W. T. Bovie, Harvard 
Medical School. 

The Home Economics Club has issued an 
attractive pamphlet dedicated to senior girls 
and describing different opportunities open 
to home economists. 

Homemakers in the Home Economics 
Club of Dayton, in coéperation with the 
extension department, are working on the 
following problems: to compare two meth- 
ods of bed-making to find which takes less 
time and gives more satisfaction; to test 
two methods of housecleaning and report the 
one that accomplishes better results with 
less exertion; to make a comparative study 
of two methods of dishwashing; to compare a 
week’s meals planned in advance with a 
week’s meals not so planned, and to report 
on time, work, and money spent in prepara- 
tion and serving of meals. 

Farmers’ Week attendance this year was 
5,424. Last year, it was 4,901. The home 
economics program during the week stressed 
phases of work receiving attention through 
extension projects including: phases of 


health, nutrition, clothing, and home 
management. 
Ohio State Educational Conference. 


“Democracy in education” was the keynote 
of the fifth annual session at Columbus, 
April 2, 3, and 4. The program of the 
home economics section included an address 
by Mary E. Sweeny, Merrill-Palmer School, 
on “The first lesson in democracy,” and one 
by Julia Emery Turner, Antioch College, on 
“The Antioch adventure in home economics.” 


OREGON 


Oregon State Agricultural College. A 
group of 45 seniors in home economics spent 
four days on the annual! field trip to Portland, 
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visiting food products and textile industries, 
schools, hospitals, clinics, and large depart- 
ment stores. The students were much im- 
pressed with the scientific principles used 
in producing standard articles, with the 
marvelous machinery invented to in- 
crease production, and with the cordial 
receptions and the spirit of hospitality 
shown them in spite of the inconvenience 
caused and time consumed by each visit. 

A nutrition council has been formed, con- 
sisting of representatives of resident and 
extension departments which are dealing 
with food production, nutrition, and agri- 
cultural research. The objectives are: 1. 
To establish nutrition standards which shall 
be recognized as a factor in the agricultural 
program and which shall be the basis for 
the nutrition program in Oregon; 2. To 
assemble accurate and comparable data 
needed in the nutrition program; 3. To 
insure in all departments a correct under- 
standing of their place in the nutrition 
program and of the relation of food staples 
to scientific nutrition; 4. To correlate the 
nutrition extension program with that of 
the agricultural! production program. 

The Home Economics Club of the college 
gave a silver tea May 2 in honor of the 
home economics faculty. About 500 in- 
vitations were sent out to home economics 
alumne and former students living in and 
around Corvallis, to all women of the faculty, 
and to many friends of the college. The 
silver offering was to complete the sum 
which the club has undertaken to raise for 
the support of a Chinese student during a 
year’s graduate study at O. A. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Temple University. The home economics 
club which was organized in the fall of 1921 
held an alumnz reception in Conwell Hall 
on March 20. Anna M. Cooley of Columbia 
University was the special guest and gave 
an interesting talk on “Home economics in 
the public schools.” Besides alumna, there 
was present a very good representation of 
the Philadelphia home economics teachers. 

Annual Summer Conference. Home 
economics teachers and supervisors in the 
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state of Pennsylvania will meet at the 
Pennsylvania State College August 10, 11, 
and 12. The plan is to have Edith Thomas, 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, meet with the group. The general 
theme will be “The analysis of the re- 
sponsibilities of the teacher of home eco- 
nomics.” These responsibilities will be 
listed and as many of them will be analyzed 
as time permits. 

Emma Francis. Notice has been received 
of the death in March of Emma Francis, 
formerly at Battle Creek, and more recently 
at Pennsylvania State College. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Providence Housewives’ League 
had an open meeting in March at which the 
Association was its guest and Emeline S. 
Whitcomb was the speaker. The Associa- 
tion appreciates the splendid codperation 
with the Housewives’ League. 

Rhode Island State College. Prof. Cora 
Winchell spent May 1 at the college and 
addressed the students on “Humanizing 
home economics.” A tea was given at the 
dormitory for women by the home eco- 
nomics faculty, at which the students and 
women of the community had an opportunity 
to meet Miss Winchell informally. 

The college entertained the Rhode Island 
Home Economics Association on June 6 at 
its annual picnic. Lunch was served on 
the lawn. The girls’ department held its 
annual exhibit and teaon June3. The fresh- 
men were in charge of the decorating, and 
the sophomores prepared and served tea. 
The juniors were in charge of the nursery 
where the children of guests could be left 
and cared for, and the seniors acted as 
living models for the gowns they had made. 

Vera Swan, 1925, president of the Rhode 
Island State College Home Economics Club, 
writes: “This year we have contributed 
fifty dollars to Yen Ching College, Pekin 
University. This small sum will enable 
one Chinese girl to enter and complete one 
year at the college. Our hopes and ambi- 
tions are to see this girl through four success- 
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ful years of higher education along home 
economics lines, with the definite idea in 
mind that she, in turn, will spread her learn- 
ing through the rural districts of China. 
In order to raise this money the club had a 
tag day and all women students and home 
economics faculty were proud to wear the 
tag which would help give some one less 
fortunate than themselves a good all around 
training in home economics.” 

Pawtucket. Grace C. Whaley, state 
supervisor of home economics education, 
gave a talk on “The kind of clothes we 
ought to like” before the Pawtucket 
Women’s Club. A local milliner and a 
local clothing dealer codperated by loaning 
hats and gowns, which were worn by club 
members to illustrate Miss Whaley’s talk. 

Peace Dale. A new Home Economics 
Club has been formed at the Neighborhood 
Guild, with fifteen members. They have 
helped to create a pleasant atmosphere 
among the different high school students by 
entertaining for three basket ball groups; 
at one time they served sandwiches and 
cocoa, at another time tea, sandwiches, 
and cakes, and at the last game coffee and 
doughnuts. 

Providence. Students of the home eco- 
nomics department of the John Howland 
School, under the direction of Mrs. Susan 
B. Earle, served a May Day breakfast. 
An attractive May basket formed the 
center piece and favors and place cards 
were made by the students outside of class 
time. 

Twenty-two evening cooking classes were 
held during the winter by members of the 
Home Service Department of the Providence 
Gas Company. A total number of 364 
registered. These classes closed with a 
blue-ribbon exhibition at the lecture room 
of the Gas Company, different members of 
the classes exhibiting food which they had 
prepared outside of class. Three forenoons 
each week a trained home economist broad- 
casts a talk on a household subject, recipes, 
menus, and household help as a branch of 
the work of the department. 
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Technical High School. The annual 
exhibit of the home economics department 
was held in April in conjunction with the 
Parent-Teacher Association. The clothing 
and craft work was exhibited under the 
direction of Lucy H. Pierce and her assist- 
ants. The foods work, which consisted of 
prepared menus with food values indicated, 
was under the direction of Rose E. Loetzer 
and her assistants. The combination of 
exhibit and parent teacher association 
meetings seems to be most successful. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The annual meeting was held in 
Columbia on March 26 and 27. The main 
speakers were Ruth O’Brien, U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics, on “Special research 
work done by the Bureau,” and Gertrude 
Warren, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
on “Cooperative extension work in home 
economics.” Joint meetings with other 
departments of the South Carolina Teachers 
Association were held in the afternoons to 
hear Dr. Davis Snedden and Dr. Mabel 
Carney of Columbia University. The ban- 
quet at the Jefferson Hotel Friday evening 
was held jointly with Clemson alumni and 
vocational workers. More than sixty home 
economists attended the meeting. 

The Association includes in its member- 
ship all persons interested in home econom- 
ics: homemakers, social workers, business 
women, institutional managers, as well as 
home demonstration workers and home 
economics teachers. Officers elected for the 
new year were: President, Alice B. Foote, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill; vice-president, 
Lonny I. Landrum, Rock Hill; secretary- 
treasurer, Blanche Tarrant, Greenwood; 
councilor, Frances Williams, Rock Hill; 
alternate, Mary Alice Suber, Newberry. 


TEXAS 


Home Economics Clubs. Texas hereby 
declares her intention of entering the race 
for leadership in student home economics 
clubs. There are 31 affiliated clubs in 
Texas in the following institutions: Uni- 
versity of Texas, Sam Houston and West 
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Texas State Teachers Colleges, and high 
schools at Beaumont, Belton, Brownwood, 
Caddo, Carrizon, Cisco, Dilley, El Paso, 
Goforth, Goliad, Hempstead, Iowa Park, 
Jasper, Kidd-Key, Kress, League City, 
Oak Cliff, Perryton, Santa Anna, Shamrock, 
Sherman, Somerville, Taylor, Uvalde, Ver- 
non, Weimar, Wellington, and Tyler. The 
Texas Home Economics Association has 
recently published a bulletin of information 
for student home economics clubs. Each 
of these clubs has received an attractive 
certificate of affiliation to be framed and 
hung in the home economics department. 

Sixth Annual Girls’ Clothing Contest. 
This was held in Austin April 23-25. 
Attendance totaled 631 contestants and 
teachers from 135 high schools. The 
Stephen F. Austin Hotel gave special rates, 
so that all could stay under one roof. The 
home economics departments in the 135 
schools represented had raised the money 
to defray all expenses. 

There are three divisions in the contest: 
(1) The feature divisions in which the 
dresses with all the accessories, including 
shoes, hose, hats, underwear, hair-dress, etc., 
are judged on the girls who made them; 
(2) the general exhibit division in which two 
articles or garments of each type made 
throughout the course are displayed; (3) the 
applied design division which shows the 
students’ expression of design principles. 
This phase of the contest has undeveloped 
possibilities, and much improvement has 
been observed in the past three years. 

In the feature division, ribbons and 
certificates were issued to place winners, a 
blue ribbon counting 15 points, a red one 10, 
and a white one 5. Prizes were given to 
the schools winning high total scores. In 
Group A, Beaumont won first prize, a 
Singer electric sewing machine donated by 
the Singer Sewing Machine Company; 
Austin won second place; Ranger and Fort 
Worth tied for third, and Lubbock and El 
Paso received honorable mention. In Group 
B, Marshall won first place, receiving a 
sewing machine donated by the White 
Sewing Machine Company; Mexia came 
second: Longview and South Park tied for 
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third. 
Pharr-San Juan second and Schulenburg 
third. The second prizes for each group 
were silver pitchers, and the third prizes 


In Group C, Bryan won first place, 


tomato servers and cold meat forks. 

For general exhibits in Group A, Beau- 
mont won first place, San Antonio second, 
third. In Group B, Marshall 


place, 


and Austin 


won first Gainesville second, and 


Burkburnett third. In Group C, Seymour 
won first place, Garfield second, and Schul- 
enburg third. East Bernard had honorable 
mention. A cash prize of $35 each was 
given for first place in each group by the 
Texas Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Sterling sandwich trays were given as second 
prizes; no third prizes were given 

For the design entrics, hand-painted 
bluebonnet pictures were given as prizes. 
The following schools won places: Group A, 
Victoria first, Austin second, and Lubbock 
third; Group B, Del Rio first, Brownwood 
second, and Burkburnett third; Group C, 
Seymour first, New Braunfels second, and 
Huntsville third. 

An entire day was devoted to judging. 
Lucy Rathbone, head of the clothing depart- 
ment, University of Texas, was chairman 
of the feature judges, Drusilla Kent, state 
supervisor of home economics in Arkansas, 
was chairman of the exhibit judges, while 
Mrs. Julia Atwell, College of Industrial 
Arts, and Henrietta Porr, State University, 
judged the designs. 

Many courtesies were extended to the 
girls by the citizens of Austin. The Majestic 
Theatre was loaned for the school girls’ 
style show and public program. Prizes 
were awarded by Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, a 
national vice-president of the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. The 
decorated the streets, made special window 
displays, and gave charming souvenirs to 
the contestants. A drive, a combination 
picnic and lawn party, and a reception by 
Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Sevier at Laguna Gloria, 
were among the entertainments. 


merchants 


The clothing contest, in addition to broad- 
ening the lives of the girls has done much 
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to promote a general appreciation of home 
economics work. 

El Paso. The vocational home-making 
classes for women, now in their second year, 
have been filled to capacity, with 1,042 
enrolled since October 1. The classes in 
millinery and dressmaking have been un- 
The course 
is new in El Paso, but has already proved 
It consists of 18 lessons on child 


usually popular. mothercraft 
its worth. 
welfare, family health, personal hygiene, 
home nursing, communicable diseases, and 
first aid, and is taught by a graduate nurse. 


Sul Ross State College. The home eco- 
nomics department, of which Grace D. Bedell 
is director, served a five-course dinner on 
April 20 to the one hundred delegates of 
the sixth district of the Woman’s Iederation 
of Clubs, then in session at Alpine. On the 
24th of April, the department served a 
“Yellow and White Tea” to the ladies of 
Alpine in honor of the visiting delegates of 
the Parent Teachers Association, and during 
that week the work of the clothing classes 
was on display. Courses in both foods and 
clothing will be offered in this department 
during the summer term. 


University of Texas. Gene Spencer of the 
home economics department is the author 
of a very interesting cross-word puzzle on 
milk, which was used recently to stimulate 
interest in health week, especially among 
those eating at the University cafeteria. 

Upsilon Chapter of Omicron Nu held 
initiation for new members at five o’clock 
on Wednesday, April 22, at the Faculty 
Women’s Club. The ceremony was con- 
ducted in the impressive living rooms of the 
Club, which were decorated with flowers 
and candles. Everyone was dressed in 
white and the new girls wore corsage 
bouquets. The whole made a very lovely 
picture as it was reflected in the fine old 
mirrors of the rooms. After initiation, the 
old and new members had a delightful 
“Little T Shop.” Five 
seniors and three juniors were initiated: 
Thelma Showalter, Elizabeth Eby, Belva 
Doss, Glenn Merchant, Inez Alvord, Willie 
Mae Berry, Ruth Hilliard, Florence Petty, 


supper at the 
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VERMONT 


State Vocational Homemaking Confer- 
ence. On May 15 and 16 a conference of 
teachers was held in Burlington to complete 
a course of study in vocational homemaking 
for use in the state. 

University of Vermont. During the State 
Teachers’ Conference held at the University 
on March 20 and 21, the home economics 
section had a well-attended, enthusiastic 
meeting with an interesting program. Miss 
Bertha Terrill gave a few words of welcome. 
Leonora B. Armstrong, president of the 
Vermont Home Economics Association, led 
the discussion on “Health work being done 
in the state.” Sara M. Holbrook of the 
University spoke on “The home economics 
teacher, a social asset in the community.” 
Clyde Schuman, of the American Red Cross, 
spoke on the “Cooperation of the Red 
Cross in health work.”’ Miss Claire, repre- 
senting the New England Dairy and Food 
Council, told how that organization is 
codperating in health work. Jessie Winchell, 
state supervisor of home economics, spoke 
on “Home economic tests and measure- 
ments.” 

Barbara Hunt, of the Burlington high 
school, is assisting in the supervision of 
student teaching this year. This places 
her on the home economics staff of the 
University. 

Omicron Nu. Phi Chapter was installed 
at the University of Vermont on March 28, 
as the first chapter established in New 
England. Genevieve Fisher, the national 
president, was the installing officer, and 
Alice E. Blundell, a member of the faculty 
and of Gamma chapter, Iowa State Col- 
lege, was instrumental in establishing the 
new Chapter. Six active and two honorary 
members were initiated into the chapter. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. At a special meeting in Tacoma, 
February 14, changes in the constitution 
were adopted, providing for an eastern and 


a western section with a state council to 
serve as connecting link between the two 
sections and the American Home Economics 
Association. The new plan goes into effect 
in the fall. In the interim, Elsie Maxwell 
of Spokane will serve as vice-president. 

President George H. Black of the Ellens- 
burg State Normal spoke on ‘“‘The place ‘of 
the home economist in the health program.” 
Discussion followed the address and led to 
the adoption of the following resolutions: 
“That no quarter of work shall be offered in 
elementary, high school, normal school, 
college or university without strong em- 
phasis upon fundamental health principles 
and their applications, and that apprecia- 
tion of health problems be a part of all 
teacher training.—That we, assembled as a 
Washington Home Economics Association, 
pledge ourselves to observe this practice 
and to encourage our fellow home economic 
workers to do the same.” 

It was voted that the executive council 
make a list of trained home economists who 
have knowledge and appreciation of nutri- 
tion work, and send it to Dr. George J. 
Mohr, of the division of maternity and 
child welfare, State Department of Health, 
so that he might have trained assistants in 
the child health conferences. 

Luncheon was served at the New Jason 
Lee Junior High School, and in the after- 
noon Dr. F. A. Osborn, University of 
Washington, spoke on “The application of 
physics to home problems.” 

Inland Empire Teachers’ Association. 
The annual meeting was held in Spokane 
April 9 to 12. The home economics sec- 
tion met on Thursday afternoon at the 
Davenport Hotel, with Clara Bond of the 
Lewis and Clark high school, Spokane, as 
chairman. The following interesting pro- 
gram was given: “‘The newer methods of 
teaching clothing,’”’ Grace Denny, Univer- 
sity of Washington; “A study of home 
life,’ Ava B. Milan, Oregon Agricultural 
College; “The contribution of home eco- 
nomics to the health program,’”’ Margaret 
Sawyer, Post Products Company, New York: 
“Home economics and the farm woman 
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movement,” Maude Wilson, extension 
specialist, of Washington State College. At 
the close of the program a business meeting 
was held at which Ava B. Milam was elected 
president and Inis Arnquist treasurer. 

State College of Washington. The Ellen 
H. Richards Club kept open house on May 2 
from 1-30 to 5 p.m. at the home economics 
building. Exhibits of weaving, dyeing, 
clothing, millinery, china, home furnishings, 
food, etc., were shown, and two playlets, 
“Care of Clothes,” and “Mother’s Cure,” 
were given during the afternoon. Dainty 
refreshments were served in a tea room by 
waitresses in Watteau costumes. The pro- 
ceeds of this and of a cake and candy sale 
will be given as a year’s scholarship for a 
Chinese girl in a Chinese university. 

Tacoma. The Home Economics Club has 
been organized for twelve years and now has 
about forty members, among them teachers 
of home economics and industrial art, 
dietitians, lunch-room managers, home- 
makers, a school nurse, and a superintendent 
of the  Anti-Tuberculosis Sanitarium. 
During its early years, the club was a study 
group, but later it became primarily a social 
club, meeting once a month for dinner and 
entertainment with a short business meet- 
ing following. The club was hostess to the 
Washington State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in February in one of our new junior 
high schools. The Association will meet 
with us again in the fall. 

The building of five new junior high 
schools has brought about a complete re- 
organization of courses. Two new courses 
are offered in home economics: children’s 
clothing, and social science or family 
relationships and the home, the latter a 
single-period course elective for juniors and 
seniors. The home economics department 
is codperating closely with the health 
department of the schools to bring about 
better health conditions among the girls. 
Lunch is served to underweight students in 
the middle of the forenoon by the foods 
classes and plays have been given to em- 
phasize the health of education. 
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Montgomery. The department of home 
economics at Montgomery, under the direc- 
tion of Hope Bush, codperated with the 
Women’s Club in a program for Better 
Homes Week. The Women’s Club offered 
prizes for the two best kitchens. The high 
school class in home planning and furnishing 
prepared a score card for judging the kitchens 
and May 15 it spent the regular class period 
in judging them. The furniture and hard- 
ware dealers showed interest in the project 
to the extent of asking the home eco- 
nomics classes to arrange model kitchens in 
their show windows. In connection with 
the annual exhibit held by the department 
of home economics, the class will attempt 
to show how to select and hang pictures, 
suggest a color scheme for the living room 
and bed room, and arrangement of the fur- 
niture in these rooms. 

Webster Springs. Following an evening 
program of “Better Kitchens,” presented by 
the senior students in home economics 
before the Civic Club, the Club requested 
the students to prepare score cards for 
judging the kitchens in the village during 
Better Homes Week. The students were 
also invited to devise a homey living room 
needed by the dramatic club in one of its 
plays, and this became a real class project. 
Beatrice Cogar is the teacher at Webster 
Springs. 

Sutton. Miss Risher reports: ‘The girls 
from the department of home economics 
helped doctors and nurses who made the 
physical examinations of the school children 
here and the department is securing suitable 
literature for them.” 

Shinnston. One of the clothing classes 
furnished the teachers’ rest room. As the 
board of education allowed only a small 
amount for this purpose, it required careful 
planning. The girls decided on the pieces 
of furniture actually needed, which were: 
one single bed, including springs, mattress, 
pillow, and sheets, pillow cases, blankets, 
and spread; one dressing table; one rocking 
chair; one straight chair; one 9 x 12 rug; 
draperies. All the furniture was good, but 
second hand. The girls refinished it in 
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ivory enamel and re-upholstered the chairs 
and made the draperies. The result was 


very successful. 
WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. 
The council, of which Miss Allen is president, 
met on Saturday, May 2, in the home eco- 
nomics building of the University of Wis- 
consin. Luncheon was served to the mem- 
bers by a group of institutional manage- 
ment students, while in the afternoon 
another group of students served tea at the 
practice cottage. The committee on mem- 
bership reported that the enrollment of the 
association had increased fifty per cent this 
year and that a similar increase was hoped 
for next year. The committee on course of 
study reported that the course is being 
tried in several places in the state and that 
it hopes to have it ready for discussion and 
final publication in 1926. The remainder 
of the meeting was devoted to a discussion 
of the subjects to be presented at the annual 
meeting of the A. H. E. A., to which Susan 
West, of Milwaukee Downer College, will 
go as the delegate. 

Wisconsin River Valley Home Economics 
Club. The semi-annual meeting was held 
at Marshfield, May 9%. The principal 
speaker was Daisy A. Kugel, of Stout In- 
stitute, who gave a very interesting talk 
on “Food had 
personally observed them in England and 
effort 


and food habits” as she 


France. A_ special was made to 
have every member of the club a member 
of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation. 

University of Wisconsin. 
tree, 1918 
degree from the University of Chicago this 


June, will return to her work at Milwaukee 


Home Economics 
Jennie Rown- 


who will receive her master’s 


Downer College next year. 

Ann Braun, instructor in nutrition and 
end of the 
summer school to be married. Her place 
will be taken by Dr. Ella Woods from 
Columbia University. 

From April 16 to 19 the All-University 
Exposition was held in the gymnasium. 
In the home economics booth, the students 


dietetics, is resigning at the 
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had a tea room and put on several exhibits 
and demonstrations. The new method of 
using lemon juice in baby feeding was 
demonstrated by the girls in nutrition and 
dietetics, menus to be used in increasing and 
decreasing weight were sold, and charts and 
enlarged pictures showing various phases of 
nutrition were displayed. Mannekins show- 
ing the history of costume were on exhibit 
from the clothing department, and dem- 
onstrations of testing for fastness of color 
and the weighting in silk were also given. 


Work done in art courses was also ex- 
hibited. 
Stout Institute. The corridors buzzed 


with unusual activity on the afternoon of 
April 14, when the art committee of the 
Menomonie Woman’s Club in cooperation 
with the related art department of the 
school opened a three-day showing of prints 
loaned by the American Art Bureau. The 
club sponsored the exhibition, which was 
free to both students and public. The 
general idea was to emphasize color and 
design in the home. Many groups con- 
tributed. The auditorium, exhibition room, 
and some classrooms were used for various 
exhibits and talks. One set forth by means 
f colored slides beautiful and effective ways 
of using pictures in interior decoration. A 
men’s class in industrial arts design made 
coloriul and display cards. An 
advanced color and design class took as a 
practical problem the arrangement and 
hanging of the prints, and a group studying 
home furnishings completed the plan of the 
room. Great interest was manifest in the 
work of a group of students in a first course 
in color and design; through the courtesy 
of individuals and kinds of 
china, from the cheap ten-cent store grade 
to fine American, French, and English 
wares were collected, and small tables were 
laid to show the possibilities for creating 
individuality and color harmony in the 
use of linens, glass, china, and flowers. 
Simple, durable, inexpensive materials were 
found to have great color possibilities. Low 
tables laid in a children’s sewing room 
suggested in most colorful ways how the 
child’s pleasure and possibly ‘his interest in 
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stores many 
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OR the first time teachers of 

domestic science may obtain a 
book giving a full year’s outline 
for a course of study in Domestic 
Science work. 


The outline is arranged in daily 
lesson form, giving the main 
points to be considered, the lab- 
oratory application and _ the 
method of presentation. The 
book is being published in quar- 
terly sections and the first two 
sections are now available. 


Send for your copies now. Just 
address Domestic Science Direc- 
tor, R. B. Davis Co., Hoboken, 


N. J., and ask for ‘“Teacher’s 
Outline.” 
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food may be increased. To complete the 
study of the dining room, groups of students 
in home furnishings showed buffet and side 
table arrangements suitable for both simple 
cottage homes and those of more formal 
types. A special value of the exhibit to 
the students was the experience it gave in 
making a constructive contribution to the 
life of the community. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming. The extension 
division has recently added nutrition work 
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to the state program, with Luella Sherman, 
formerly nutrition specialist in Kansas, in 
charge. The nutrition program for 1925 is 
based on that outlined at the Western 
States Conference of extension workers in 
November, 1924. The use of dairy products, 
fruits, vegetables, and whole grains is 
being especially emphasized, and the under- 
weight child is given much consideration. 
Practical demonstrations are held at each 
meeting, showing the best 
methods to prepare and use the foods 


women the 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
To be acted on at the Eighteenth Annual Meeting, August, 1925 


Constitution 


Recommended by Special Committee of Regional Councilors on Organization— 
Article III: 
Add “‘but may join the American Home Economics Association only through their 
respective state associations where these exist and function.” 


By-Laws 
Recommended by the Committee on Graded Membership— 


Article III, Section I, (5): 
Strike out “fifty dollars” and substitute “two hundred dollars.” 


Recommended by the Executive Committee— 
Article IV, Section I: 

Strike out “Members in Canada, Porto Rico, and other similar groups approved by 
the Council may affiliate with the same rights as states” and substitute “Groups of 
members in Canadian Provinces and in territorial and insular possessions of the United 
States may become affiliated with the American Home Economics Association with 
the same rights as states.” 


Postponed from the Buffalo meeting— 
Article VI, 3: 

Strike out “‘but executive committees of sections may provide special assessments 
and registration fees as requirements for enrollment and attendance at section meet- 
ings” and substitute “A section may raise special funds with the consent of the execu- 
tive committee, but voting rights in the section shall not be dependent on special fees.” 











Summer addresses! 


What do you wish done with 
your August and September 
Journals if you are not to 
be at your regular address? 
If you wish them mailed to 
another address, please send 
word, at least two weeks in 
advance. If you wish your 
postmaster to hold them for 
delivery on your return or to 
deliver them in your absence, 
you should give him full in- 
structions. Every summer 
the postoffice returns many 
copies, on which the JOURNAL 
pays the postage. 


Please act now to avoid loss 
to yourself and expense to 
the JOURNAL. 











Cooking for Profit 


By Auice BRADLEY 


Principal, Miss Farmer's School of Cookery 
Cookery Editor, Woman's Home Companion 


F YOU wish to earn money at home 
through home cooked food, candy mak- 
ing and catering—if you would like to 

own or conduct a food shop, tea room, cafe- 
teria or lunch room—if you wish to manage 
a profitable motor inn, guest house or smal! 
hotel, you will be interested in Miss Brad- 
ley’s new home-study course. 


It shows ‘51 Ways to Make Money’’, based 
on expert home cooking—it gives foundation 
training in all lines of professional food ser- 
vice. Additional personal help and instruc- 
tion is given in the special lines to be devel- 
oped into a large and profitable business. 


The correspondence instruction is under 
the personal direction of Miss Bradley, the 
fee for the course is very moderate and may 
be paid on easy terms. 


You will be interested in the attractive 
illustrated bulletin ‘‘Cooking for Profit: 
Catering and Food Service Management,”’ 
giving full details and telling how some of 
our graduates and students have started on 
the road to success. It’s free,—send for it— 
to American School of Home Economics, 
5776 Drexel Ave., Chicago, IIl. 














